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Be Assisting 
a Bolsevit and 


w ’ ian Science 
) News Office | 
| (Saturday)—Al- 
ed treaty exists 
nd Armenia, the 

tates are so bound 

n ity arises, 

il Ip Armenia in 

st “the Nationalist 
entative of The 

tor was in- 
tive Georgian 
to recent reports, 
invaded Geor- 

ig along the 

B their attack on 
Georgia to 

to the Kemalist 

it infriagement of 

g : will constitute 


ttt is stated, there 
serious than) 
ween the Geor- 
, but it is felt | 
called govern- 
on Batum, and 
on will, it is 
the National- 
elves strong 
the campaign. 
‘anized army, it 
‘She will not hesi-. 
d the situation in. 
it, for it is of vital 
ia that Armenia 
revent a junction of 

the Bolsheviki. 
Turks, headed by 
Se neotans. head- 
it in Anatolia, have 
i favor of Bolshe- 

| stated. 

i 's “hope in making 
. a to be to obtain 
{ viki in Azerbaijan 
jolshevism is defi- 
nmadanism, jt 
Turks—-when | : 
i—will at\once 
This is well-_ 


ki, it was said, 

to make the ex- 

ype of obtaining a'| 
A T nenia into Meso- | 


stated, cannot | 
nd watch the con-| 


' stantine, 


GERMANY RECEIVES 
NOTE ON AEROPLANES 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 


Monitor from iis correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)— 
Much excitement was occasioned here 
today by a report that the Inter-Allied 
Afr Commission had called on the Ger- 
man Government to abandon all air 
services in Germany, and between 
Germany and other countries. The 
facts do not bear: so sensational an 
interpretation. The allied commis- 
sion, however, informed the German 
Government yesterday that over ‘1100 
War aeroplanes, which, instead of be- 
ing destroyed, as the Peace Treaty 
directed, had been sold by the govern- 
ment to various German air com- 
panies, must. no longer be used for 
international services. 

The threat was added that, unless 
the government abandoned all these 
international air services, the commis- 
sion would forbid air traffic inside 
Germany also. The German cabinet 
today sent a note to the inter-allied 
commission protesting against its in- 
tervention, but agreeing, pending a 
definite settlement of the issue in- 
volved, to abandon all air services 
hitherto carried on between Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, and other coun- 
a 


PRINCE PAUL SEEKS 
CALL FROM PEOPLE 


Son of Former King Constantine 
of Greece States Conditions on 
Which He “Would Accept 
the Proffered Throne 


Special cable to The Christian Sciente 
Monitor from its European News Office 
GENEVA, Switzerland (Sunday)— 
The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor learns that the Greek 
Minister at Berne, acting on behalf of 
the Greek Government, on Saturday 
notified Prince Paul, who is living 
with his father, the former King Con-< 
at the Hotel National, 


Lucerne, that he was regarded as 


/called upon to occupy the throne of 


Greece, but that the government de- 
sired first to know that his right was 


MOBILIZATION FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


War Department Plan Calls for 
Organization of 2,000,600 
Men, Divided Into Six Field 
Armies—World War Lessons 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The War Department -announces a 
plan for the immediate and complete 
mobilization for the national defense 
which calls for a first mobilization of 
2,000,000 men organized into six field 
armies. 

The National Defense Act, as 
amended by Congress in June, really 
contains a mandate on which the War 
Department's action in preparing for 
the general defense must be based, it 
ie asserted. 

“The various sections of the act 
assume to provide the means for ac- 
complishing the result ‘necessary to 
form the basis for a complete and 


immediate mobilization for. the na- 


tional defense.’ 


“These sections, 
when carefully studied, provide three 
great divisions of the peace establiéh- 
ment of the Army of the United States, 
namely: the regular army, the na- 
tional guard and the organized re- 
serves. It places on the War Depart- 
ment general staff the specific duty 
of formulating regulations and plans 
for accomplishing an organization 
which will achieve the mission of pro- | 
viding for national defense. 


Elements to Be Provided for 


“Immediate and complete mobiliza- 
tion is a large undertaking. A reason- 
able interpretation of the provision 
might be stated as follows: ‘Such mo- 
bilization and organization of per- 
sonnel and matériel as to successfully 
thwart any attempts of the most pow- 
erful adversary, who, according to the 
political situation of the world. might 
become our enemy in time of war.’ 

“The conclusions of the War 
partment are based upon an estimate 
of what. certain enemies might 


it will be observed, 


be | 


ing regiments. Upon the general serv- 


ice schools rests the responsibility to 
produce those officefs_of the first two 
categories, and upon 


service schools, pe 


tially on the general service scHvoels, | 
commanders and staff officers for sub-| 5 


ordinate units. 

“The army, as the result of the war 
and reorganization, is in a shattered 
condition,” it is said. “Officers are 
scarce, accommodations are poor, a 
great many new officers have to be 
taken in, and the old idea of the de- 
sire for detached service, which is a 
result of the past policy, has become 
a habit in the army. Officers are try- 
ing to get away from the command 
with troops, or service with troops. 
The policy of the War Department will 
be to encourage officers in a desire for 
service with troops.” 


ADDITIONAL RATE 
ADVANCE FORECAST 


Present Earnings, It Is Indicated, 
Are Not Sufficient to Return 
“Fixed Percentage to Roads 


Provided by the Present Law 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Further increases in railroad rates 
may be necessary to bring in the in- 
come required to meet the 6 per cent 
return which the railroads, under the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, 


' 


are allowed to earn on the properties, 
it was said at the Interstate Com-| 


| merce Commission on Saturday. 
_ Figures for the month of September! 


show that the net operating income of 


De- | 


the Class A, or principal railroads, so 
far as returns have been received, in- 
dicates a deficit of some $30,000,000 
under the requirements of the Esch- 
Cummins Bill. About 50 per cent of 
the mileage of these Class A railroads 
is reported upon. This mileage is in- 
cluded in 90 roads. 
The net operating 
the railroads for September 
pected to be about $80,000,000. 


revenue of all 


The 


_total operating revenue of the roads 


{ 


able to accomplish at definite periods | 


after hostilities hdve been declared, 


and our plans for meeting successfully | expenses increased 27.96 per cent for; and Mr. 
| circles there is considerable specula-| impugned the honor or 


which reported was $298,368,100, an 
increase of 23.18 per cent over the 
Same month last year, but operating 


recognized by his father and elder/such attempts are the basis for the; the same period. 
Heavier traffic during the remain-! tion about prospects of a new im-| the auditor-general. | 
Questions of reconstruction and de-| jarge, not on the claims of poli 


brother, Prince George. 
On receipt of, this communication, 
a conference of all parties interested | 
was held in the hotel salon, and after 
two hours’ debate, Prince Paul’s reply : 
was handed to the Greek legation by | 
George Streit, former Foreign Minis- 
ter to the Constantine Government. 
In reply, it is stated, the Prince de- 
clared he did not share the point of 


preparation of our mobilization plans. 
should | der of the year, and the decision in| mediate 


form the basis for the first phase of! the cases of contested rates, may make! miers. 
” jit is asserted, and ele-|a rather better showing 


“Our peace establishment 


mobilization, 


later, but! 


ee Ironical Situation 


is ex-| 


‘BRITAIN EXPLAINS 


RECENT DECISION 


Reply to France Regarding Re- 
nunciation of Right to Confis- 
cate German Property Improves 
Tone of Discussions 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—aA better 
tone marks the discussion of the 
Franco-British difference. Paris has 
received the assurance of Earl Curzon, 
through the French chargé d'affaires, 
that the decision taken to abandon the 
British right of seizure of German 
goods was taken somewhat inadvert- 
ently. It is suggested that the whole 
affair is a mistake. The measure was 


adopted at the instigation of officials | 


at the Ministry of Finance and Board 
of Trade, and, although formally 
sanctioned by members of the govern- 
ment, its importance was not realized. 

Such an explanation is nevertheless 
received with skepticism in many 
quarters. There have been a number 


|of similar mistakes and it cannot be 


denied that the present action fits in 
with the general British policy. How- 
ever, it is clear that there is a desire 
to smooth over the trouble. The 
French, though angry, were careful in 
their communications with London to 
adopt a epecially courteous tone, and 
the British have avoided the giving of 
further offense. 
served that the order exempting Ger- 
Man goods from seizure will stand. 


7 


Still it will be ob-;: 


i 
: 
‘ 


| 


‘The Premier, 


IFIUME’S PLAN FOR 


LOAN FALLS THROUGH 


Special cable to The Christian Scien€e 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Sunday)--The Coun- 
cil of Ministers has refused to agree 
to a loan of 20,000,000 lire to Fiume. 
Mr. Desambris, Capt. Gabriel d’An- 
nunzio’s secretary, told the “Corriere 
della Sera” that Captain d’Annunzio 
had negotiated a loan of some million 
lire, but it fell through owing to the 
hostility from Rome. 


PRIME MINISTER IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA) 


The Hon. Arthur Meighen De- 
clares ‘Record of Government 
in Reconstruction Period Had 
Been Highly Successful 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its nadian News Office 


VANCOUVER,) British Catdaidied | 


Hon,’ Arthur Meighen 
and the Hon, J.-A. Calder, Minister of 
Immigration, addressed crowded meet- 
ings here on Friday night. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the speeches. 
have strengthened the case of 


Mr. Meighen. 
Mr. Meighen dealt with the sugar 
situation, including the recent inter-' 


‘view with the refiners in Ottawa, after | mittee, 


The Quai d’Orsay does not hope, in ‘the sugar order had been issued by | 
the conversations now proceeding, to}the Board of Commerce fixing the | this is as it always hae been. 


change anything, but it is anxious to/| 
make clear the danger of the Allies 
acting separately in respect of Ger-' 
many. It is somewhat 
France should now 
thesis which England was 
upon a few months ago at the time of | 
the French march on Frankfort. 


| 


price to consumers at 21 cents per’ 
pound. He said: 


The allegation that the government | 
had spent money for ship building, 


The intimation that George Leygues, | altho: igk unauthorized to do so, was 


the Premier, may meet Mr. 


Lloyd | foolish, 


TSITUATION ON EVE 


OF UNITED STATES 


GENERAL ELECTION . 


Claims of Success Made by Man- 
agers of Both Major Parties— 
Close Fights in Some States 
for Senate and Governorship 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 
__ WARRINGTON, District of Columbia 
The zero hour in the 1920 presiden- 
‘tial race is fast approaching. For 
practical purposes, the active work 
of the campaign closed cr Saturday 
night, when the rival orators cwa- 
cluded their appeals to the American 
electorate. Between now and tomor- 
row night nothing is expected to de- 
velop that will change the trend and 
tendencies of the campaign, and al! 
_that really remains is to get the ver- 
| dict of the Nation's voters. 


As was to be expected, the man- 
agers of both parties signified thie 


‘conclusion of the campaign with op- 
\timistic statements of their hopes and 


| their expectations. 


Senator Warren 


| G. Harding, the Republican candidate, 


the | 


government materially and that the! his home in Marion, Ohio. 


visit was a great personal tribute for | 
. | Democratic 


‘in his favor. 


_has intrusted his destiny to ihe 
| American electorate, and optimism 
ran strong among the inner group at 

Gov. James Middleton Cor, the 
candidate, is also sure 
that the verdict of the pcople will be 
Will H. Hays, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
vies with George White, 
| chairman of the Democratic Nationat 
‘|Committee in his claims. But ail 


“Tt informed the| | rend to Republicans 


refiners that it was clear to me that | 
ironical that! they could not make out a case. They. 
e sustaining the said that they had a moral claim, but | 
insisting | |] said that they had no legal claim.” 


On the eve of the balloting it looks 
as if the campaign had ended in very 
much the way it began, that is with 
a strong current running in favor of 
the Republican Party. Observers of 
_the campaign were convinced through- 
‘out that Governor Cox was fightine 


the Premier declared. Even) a forlorn hope, and although he made 


George is made here, but there is no) if -_ government wanted to do it, | inroads into the Republican strength 


Official confirmation. 


of John Giolitti, the Italian Premier. 


conference of 


The only justification for 


confirmation of the suggested meeting | “who is independent of the government | paign, 
must that these inroads were by no means 


Allied pre- | 
| mobilization confronted the govern- | managers and partisans, 


these | ment after the war, said the Premier, | verdict of the leading newspapers. in- 


/and bound by oath of office, 


ments to be provided for, in the order; from present indications the net oper- | stories is that they correspond to the: and, while admitting that these mat-| 


of their importance, are mentioned as: ating revenues will not pay the rail- | ideas of certain diplomatists. 


~“A-——Trained commanders for the 


larger units. 


| 


roads 6 per cent on their capital in- 
‘vestment, which they are permitted 


“B—The principal staff officers for | to earn under the transportation act. 


the larger combat units. 


The revenue figures for the period 


While | ters had not been handled at all times 


conversations respecting British action, With success, he said that the record 
are proceeding, negotiations relative| of the government on everyone had 
to reparations and the meeting with| been such as it had good reason to 
the Germans are-being*pursued. They! be proud of. After declaring that the 


Lloyd George, but in official | ' audit every check and no one has | enough to place him in the 
integrity of) Houee. 


as the auditor-general, vin the last few weeks of the canm- 


impartial observers believe 


White 
Latest returns from the ; at 
but on ve 


dicate that when the curtain falls to- 
morrow night, when the tumult and 
the shouting are over, the Republican 
candidate will have received a large 
majority in the electoral college. 


There are always elements of doubt 
and uncertainty which may overturn 


: a 
a a ee ee rg Mri 
Hs St i Saeee a a SEA, 
Pe mace be a Par Re SS 


have dragged on for at least two tie! | government would consider any sug- | 
and, although the definite reply of | geations for further perenne os the most careful forecasts and: esti- 
England is expected early this week,! of returned men at the next session | mates, bat ¢ fe true that cn: ube @tole 
the outlook is not in favor of a set-|and frankly stating that he was 


FAL. the railroads left government 
‘operation on March 1 have been un- 
satisfactory. Until the end of. the 


“C—Commanders and staff officers 
for all subordinate units. 
“D—Officers for, taking charge of 


list and Bol- | view of the Greek Government that 
Beeienevist emis- he was called to ascend the throne. 


nsky, with a ‘Neither his father nor his brother re- 
i the Situation has crystallized and the 


gold, is stated to. 
rters at Angora. | 
now taking place | 
, hat help shall be! 
fia by Georgia. Jt| 
t was stated, to con- | 
| to take when the, 
viki have joined 


— 


_ ; | 
ac juarters, the repre- 
» Christian Science | 
rmed that large con- 
rme! enian troops are 
She mder the com- 
gt ian. a young, 
ngui: 1ed himself in| 
menia and Tur- | 
has under his com- |, 
| regular and 15,000 | 
, and is advancing, 
‘zerum railway. | 
Armenian offen- 
last week, the 
railway station 
Novo Selin have 
he Armenian region 
River has been evac- 
of the Armenian Gen- 
I is that the popu- 
’ ; to 100,000 persons, 
elled to leave their 
ntl gathered crops 
) jy overcrowded 
and Erivan. 


at, up to the present, 
has been made by the 
northern districts of | 
irabagh. but the Bo- | 
} of Azerbaijan are. 

‘ing the Delijan pass, 
r to the situation in. 

la, and controls the 
- This of course 
Armenian force! 

be used against | 


’ that it has been 
A s to organize 
ST aistsions in Con- 
Barone Officers | 
¢ Nationalist rebels | 

s scheme is looked | 
. Armenia, as it 
difficulty would 

ng the vic- 


her party. 
1 forces in the 
ed Armenia with 


an endeavor to 
y tranaport—which 


a 


cag 


' signified that they 
return of his august father, and that 


nounced their rights, but had left 


Greece in obedience to supreme patri-| 
he) 


otic duty. The final decision, 
states, belonged to the Greek people, 
and it was to the free expression of 
their desires that they should all sub- 
mit. He would only consent to ascend 


the throne’ when the Greek people had 
did not desire a 


they excluded the heir, Prince George, 
from right of succession. 


Memorial Services 

PARIS, France (Friday) — 
French Government, the diplomatic 
corps, and the Greek colony in Paris 
paid final tribute to King Alexander 
\of Greece in memorial services at the 
Greek church this afternoon, simul- 
taneously with the services in Athens. 

The Premier, George Leygues, at- 
‘tended, and President Millerand was 
represented by General Lasson. Alj 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers 
in Paris participated, including 
the American ADeeEE HOF, Hugh U: 
Wallace. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS 
UNIVERSITY RECTOR 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


EDINBURGH, Scotland (Sunday)— 
The poll in the first contested election 
since the pre-war days for the Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University took 
place today. The candidates were Mr. 
Lloyd George, the: Prime Minister, as 
Coalition candidate, and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford as Independent 
Liberal. 

The result, declared on Saturday, 
was Mr. Lloyd George, 1764; Professor 


Murray, 509; majority, 1255. 


The Premier 
Beatty. | 

The principal of the university, Sir 
James Alfred Ewing. in announcing 
the poll, said: “I think you have 
elected a very good Lord Rector.” 


thus succeeds Earl 


a et ee ae ee 


SOCIALISTS WIN SKIRMISH 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

' from its Eastern News Office 

MT. VERNON, New York — The 
Socialist Party, through its counsel, 
J. Henry Esser, has: won the first 
skirmish in its battle to establish the 
right to hold open air meetings here. 
A temporary injunction restraining 
the city authorities and the police 
from interfering with the meetings 
was granted on Friday by J. Anderson 
Young, Supreme Court Justice. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL SAILS 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
SOUTHAMPTON, England (Sunday) 

—Prince Arthur of Connaught, Gov- 


| ernor-General of South Africa, accom- 


panied by Princess Arthur and their 


to|son, sailed from Southampton on-Fri- 


day afternoon for the Cape on the 
steamer Kinfauns Castle. 


” 


corps areas and undertaking organi- 
zation and training of. the second and 
subsequent mobilizations. 

' “E—Reserve equipment and sup- 
plies and an organization for mobiliz- 
ing the industries of the country 
according to plans previously  pre- 
pared to supply the field forces with 
all manner of necessaries before the 
reserve supplies are*exhausted. 


: Lesson of the World War 


“The absence of mobilization plans 


and the lack of any organization in 
The | 


the army of the Unitgd States above 


| 


that of the regiment, made our mobili- 


zation for the world war slow and 


cumbersome. At the end of 60 days 
we had accomplished nothing. It took | 
us ali of-15 months to prepare our 
divisions to meet an organized enemy; 
it took us longer than that to prepare 
corps and field armies. The ecir- 
cumstances of the world war were 
such that while this was a handicap, 
the delay was not fatal, Had, how- 


ever, the sea been open to the enemy 


and no allied armies between the 
enemy and ourselves, the conditions 
would have, been far different and 
armies of considerable size could have 
been landed on our shores inside of 
60 days after declaration of war, say 
June 1, 1918. It -was nearly six 
months after declaration of war be- 
fore our centralization order was 
issued to begin to take effect. It was 
to avoid a similar condition that. Con- 
gress has authorized more adequate 
preparation and it is now the province 
of the War Department to enter into 
the preparation of plans to produce 
the best possible defense with the 
means made available.” 

Instructions have already been sent 


| to corps area commanders, outlining 


to each of them the problem that he 
has to solve in connection with all 
possible preparation in time of peace 
for the first and subsequent mobiliza- 


tions, 
Eligible List of Commanders 


“In order that we may carry out in 
time of war a.complete and immediate 
mobilization as called for in the Na- 
tional Defense Act, we must provide 
in time of peace an eligible list of 
commanders and an eligible list of the 
important staff officers so trained that 
they shall be immediately available to 
take charge of this immediate and 
complete mobiliztion of the first 
phase.- This first mobilization may be 
aesumed to call for approximately 
2,000,000 men, organized into six field 
armies with the proper number of 
corps, divisions and auxiliary troops. 
li also requires personnel to carry on 
in’ the corps areas for subsequent 
mobilizations. 

“The schools must be developed to 
such an extent that they shall be able 
to produce at least the first three cate- 
gories: that is, commanders of the 
larger units, general staff officers for 
the larger units, commanders for the 


| subordinate units, down to and includ- 


— 


| 


six months following their return. to 
private hands, the government con- 
tinued its war-time guarantee, 
this, it has been shown, will cost the 
Treasury about $600,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the deficit of $900.000,000 sus- 
tained under two years of government 
operation. The showing under pri- 
vate operation has been less satisfac- 
tory than under government operation, 
however, for the same guarantee was 
given in each instance, and the deficit 
was two-thirds as great in six months 
under private control as in two years 
under government control. 

More than one-third of the states 
in this country have protested the in- 
creases in fares recently awarded 
under the transportation act, and any 
attempt to obtain further advances 
would probably precipitate wide- 
spread opposition. The railroad 
brotherhoods, who have opposed the 
Esch-Cummins Act consistently, and 
who contend that its repeal is the 
principal issue of the presidential 
campaign, have charged that the rail- 
roads were operated extravagantly 
during the six months following their 
return to private owners, and that a 
practical guarantee of 6 per cent re- 
turn on capital investment will tend 
to promote wasteful operation. 


EGYPTIAN AGREEMENT 
i HAS MANY CRITICS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
CAIRO, Egypt (Saturday)—Agita- 

tion against acceptance of the Milner 

agreement is increasing, and some of 
the extremist papers are indulging in 
personal attacks upon members of the 
delegation. A representative of Egyp- 
tians living in Paris arrived here on 

Wednesday evening to encourage the 

opposition. The Italian element is 

definitely opposing abolition: of the 
capitulations, contending that’ the 

Egyptians, while fit to govern them- 

selves; have not demonstrated any 

ability to govern others. It 


liamentary commission from Italy 
will visit Egypt to prepare a scheme 
for the protection of Italian interests 
in the event of the capitulationse being 
abolished. 

A federation of all the Italian so- 
cieties in Egypt has voted for reten- 
tion of the capitulations. The native 
press reports that a split has occurred 
among members of the Egyptian dele- 
gation in regard to the Milner agree- 
ment. The Zaghlulists, it is stated, 
are insisting on incorporation in the 
agreement of amendments suggested 


by them, while the party under Adly; 


,| Veghen Pasha ie willing to accept the 
agreement in toto. It would, it is 
considered, be very regrettable if no 
way were found of healing the breach, 
as the division of opinion, which 
would result among Egyptians, would 
destroy any possibility of unanimity 


‘in the negotiations. 


. 


and |: 


was | 
stated Thursday evening that a par-/ 


tlement. 


Brussels Technical Council 


During the course of these long dis- 
cussions, 


ithe Premier asserted that if there is | cast their ballots. 


France and England have! selves, 


opposed to cash bonuses being granted, | 


any other way in which 
men could ‘be helped to help them-'| 
particularly in case of hard- 


agreed to hold a technical conference | | ship, he was wi lling to help them. 
at Brussels, almost at once, and to fol- | 


low it with a conference of finance 
ministers and other delegates at Gen- 
eva, where the Germans will be heard. 
But the subsequent procedure remains 
in dispute. 

At the Supreme Council, which will 


“T am one of those who firmly be- 
tleve that returned men have first. 


claim on the time of pubiic men and | Senator 


the resources of us all.” 


/ voters have already decided how :o 


| 


| 


There is a singu- 


retarnee lias unanimity among independent on- 


_lookers as to the result of the election 
so far as the national ticket is con- 
/cerned. Of the 531 votes in the Elec- 
toral College, some observers, after 
scanning the latest reports, give 
Harding as many as 360. 


Referring to the tgriff question, he | Where Real Battle Lies 
compared the tariff policies of Canada | 


with those of Great Britain and other 


meet later, will the Germans be ad-j|countrtes and said again that it must 


mitted? 
fix the total amount of the German | 
indemnity? So far, 
answered these questions in the af- | 
firmative and France in the negative. | 
France considers that a final decision 
fixing the amount should be taken by 


thé Reparations Commission and that 


the Supreme Council, in spite of its 
name, should only make recommenda- 
tions and concern itself with methods 
of forcing payment. 


SALE OF DIRIGIBLE 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy (Sunday)—The “Gior- 
nale d'Italia” announces that the big 
dirigible, “‘Roma,” has been~sold to 
the United States. 


' 
' 


Will the Supreme Council; be either free trade or protection. 


England has! P| ANS FOR COUNCIL 


ON ADRIATIC AFFAIR 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy (Sunday)—It is of- 
ficially announced that the delega- 
tion to discuss the Adriatic problem, 
which will meet inthe middle of No- 
vember, will be composed of Count 
Sfarza; the Foreign Minister, John 
Giolitti, the Premier, and Mr. Bonomi, 
Minister of War, for Italy, and Dr. 
Milenko Vesnitch, Premier, Dr. An- 
thony Trumbitch, Foreign Minister, 
and Mr. Stoyonovitch, for’. Jugo- 
Slavia. 
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‘tthe country for state offices. 


From the speculative standpoint the 
immediate interest of the campaign 
does not center round the fight on the 
national ticket, which is not believed 
to be anything like close. The rea’ 
battle is in other fields, particularly 
in the contests for the United State<« 
Senate and the various picturesque 
and important contests which are 
being conducted in various parts of 
The Sen- 
ate situation is too uncertain to be 
comfortable for either side, but on the 
whole it looks as if the Republicans 
will keep their slender control of the 
Senate, though they cannot hope to 
increase it materially. The House o.: 
Representatives is regarded as safely 
Reptiblican and the existing majority 
of over 40 is liable to be increased be- 
cause of the credited strength of the 
national ticket. 

For purposes of a final survey of the 
situation the country may be roughly 
divided into several regions whic! 
have a certain degree of homogeneity 
from the standpoint of political com- 
plexion and issues. 


Groups for Examination 


There is, of course, no hard and 
fast division, except perhaps in the 
case of the Democratic “Solid South,” 
but for close range examination the 
following grouping will suffice: 

No. 1.—The New England states and 


7; Atlantic coast states of New York, 


Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

No. 2—The central states, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

No. 3—The border states, Maryland. 
Missouri, and Kentucky. 

No. 4—States south of the Masort 
and Dixon Line. 

No. 5—Western and northwestern 
states,- including Inter-Mountain 
States from Wisconsin to Utah. 

No. 6—Pacific slope states. 

At the moment the outstanding fea- 
ture of the situation along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard is the bitter senat- ia! 
contestsin New York, New Hampsaire. 
and Connecticut. Of the three con- 
tests the closest fight is in Connecti- 


Ohio. 


‘|cut, where Frank B. Brandegee, (R.), 


one of the Treaty “irreconcilables,” is 
trailing far behind the ticket, with 
only a doubtful margin of 
George H. Moses (R.), Senator from 
New Hampshire, is ‘also hard pressed. 
but the ticket will carry him safely 
over, it is believed. In New York. 
Senator James W. Wadsworth Jr. 
(Rg, is expected to win despite re- 
cent igroads made in that state br 


|}Governor Cox. All three of these sen- 


safety. 
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blicans will gain a Senate seat. Gov. 

eter Norbeck’s election to the Sen- 
ate to succeed Senator Edwin 5S. 
Johnson (D.), is conceded. In Idaho 
the Republicans also have a chance to 
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}| didate fs former Gov. Frank Gooding. 


His weakness is that he is not popular 
with the friends of Senator William 
'E. Borah (R.). 

The California senatorship contest’ 


‘is the outstanding feature of the fight 


on the Pacific slope. This is one of 
the etates where the Republicans are 
confident that they will gain a seat. 
Senator James D. Phelan, Democrat, is 
opposed by Samuel Shortridge, and if 
California returns the big Republican 
majority that is expected it is prob- 
able that Senator Phelan will be re- 
tired. Mr. Shortridge is, however, 
running far behind the ticket, thus 
leaving Sénator Phelan a fighting 
chance. Senator George Earle Cham- 


berlain (D.), is practically certain to}: 


retain his seat in Oregon, although the 
State is expected to give a large Re- 
publican majority. 


Summary of Senate Situation 


Summarizing the Senate situation, 
the Republican seats in the greatest 
danger are Indiana and Connecticut. 
The chance of losing these is on a par 
with the Republican chance of winning 
one in Maryland, Kentucky, and Idaho. 
All five seats are in doubt. On the 
other hand the Republicatis will prob- 
ably win seats in California, South 
Dakota, and Colorado. But even con- 
ceding these three gains, the Repub- 
licans have some cause for concern 
over the Senate outlook. 

According to the available reports 
from the country at large the follow- 
ing states can reasonably be expected 
to be found in the Republican column 
on November 3: 

California, 13; Colorado, 6; Con- 
necticut, 7; Delaware, 3; Idaho, 4; 
Illinois, 29; Indiana, 15; Iowa, 13; 
Kansas, 10; Maine, 6; Massachusetts, 
18; Michigan, 15; Minnesota, 12; Mis- 
souri, 18; Nebraska, 8; New Hamp- 
shire, 4; New Jersey, 14; New York, 
45; North Dakota, 5; Ohio, 24; Oregon, 
5; Pennsylvania, 38; Rhode Island, 5; 
South Dakota, 5; Vermont, 4; Wash- 
ington, 7; West Virginia, 8; Wiscon- 
sin, 13; Wyoming, 3. Total, 357. 

The states placed in the Democratic 
column are: 

Alabama, 12; Arizona, 3; Arkansas, 
9; Florida, 6; Georgia, 14; Kentucky, 
13; Louisiana, lv; Maryland, 8; Mis- 
sisssippi, 10; Montana, 4; Nevada, 3; 
New Mexico, 3; North: Carolina, 12; 
Oklahoma, 10; South Carolina, 9; 
Tennessee, 12; Texas, 20; Utah, 4; 
Virginia, 12. Total, 174. 


Outlook in Illinois 


Chief Interest in Gubernatorial Race— 
Many Candidates for Senator 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Aside from con- 
jecture as to which way the women’s 
vote will go in the presidential elec- 
tion, chief interest in Illinois centers 
about the race for the governorship, 
which, it. is conceded, the Democrats 
have more than their usual chance 
to win because of the split in the Re- 
publian Party between the forces of 
William Hale Thompson, Mayor of 
Chicago, and Frank O. Lowden, the 
present Governor of Illinois. Al- 
though the Lowden candidate for the 
office of Governor has announced his 
support of Len Small, the candidate 
supported by the City Hall forces, 
fresh opposition to the control of the 
State sought by Mayor Thompson was 
created when John Maynard Harlan 
announced his candidacy for the office 
of Governor as a Harding-Coolidge 
Republican. His. late entrance into 
the field has lost him the support of 
many Republicans who have gone over 
to the Democratic candidate, James 
Hamilton Lewis, whose record as 
United States Senator and fame as an 
Orator are proving as much of an 
asset in gaining support as his con- 
structive platform, pledge to serve 
only one term, his appearance of being 
unbossed, and the making of a ndn-. 
partisan campaign. William B. McKin- 
ley, former Congressman, of Cham- 
paign, is the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator. Peter A. Wal- 
ler of Kankakee is the Democratic 
candidate for Senator, and John J. 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, represents the 
Farmer-Labor Party in the contest... 
Gustave E. Fraenckel! of Chicago, So- 
cialist Party candidate; Frank B. Ven- 
num of Champaign, Prohibition Party 
candidate; Joseph B. Moody of Du- 
quoin, Socialist-Labor candidate, and 
George Dodd Carrington Jr. of Chi- 
cago, Single Tax Party candidate, are 
also in the race. 

In Chicago, the election of the 
state’s attorney is considered of great 
importance, owing to the charges of 
corruption made against the former 
incumbent and the assertion that can- 
didates now running are supported 
by the liquor interests. The candi- 
dates are Robert E. Crowe, Republi- 
ean; Michael L. Igoe, Democrat; 
William A. Cunnea, Socialist, and 
John C. Teevan, Farmer-Labor Party. 

The city also votes on four locally 
important propositions which are: 

Whether the city shall: be redis- 
tricted into 50 instead of 30 wards, 
with one instead of two aldermen to 
each ward. The proposition carries 
with it the question of making the 
term of office of the city clerk and 
city treasurer four instead of two 
years. . 

Whether, if the foregoing proposi- 
tion is adopted the terms of aldermen 
shall remain two years-or shall be- 
come four years. 


denimanipt 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
PROPOSED WET LAW 


Appeals to the Voters of Massa- 
chusetts to Defeat a Measure 
Intended to Legalize the Sale 
of Light Wines and Beer 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—A deter- 
mined campaign is being carried on in 
this State to defeat the proposal which 
will be submitted to the voters. at the 
election tomorrow to legalize the sale 
of light wines and beer. The bill, which 
has been placed on the ballot by peti- 
tion, is the measure which passed the 
General Court last year, was vetoed by 


redteced by about 75 per cont: ar- 
rests of all kinds have been reduced 
cne-half; deaths from alcoholism in 
Boston have dropped 80 per cent; in- 
temperance, as a factor in charitable 
relief, has been well-nigh eliminated.” 


Some of the most striking proofs 
of the advantages of prohibition are 
summarized in a pamphlet issued 
by the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, prepared by Amy Woods, gen- 
eral secretary of the League for Pre- 
ventive Work. Figures supplied by 
the Boston police department show 
that arrests in Boston for all causes 
totalled, in 1919, 88,593; and in 1920, 
47,395; while arrests for drunkenness 
in 1919 were 52,682; as against 16,487 
in 1920. It will be seen that there 
were 5287 fewer arrests for all causes 
in 1920 than for drunkenness alone 
in 1919. 

The Massachusetts Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Probation gives the foilow- 
ing figures of arrests in the State: In 


Arrests fer Drunkenness in Massachusetts 


1915 


106,145 


1919 


77,925 


*1920 32,580 


A 


same as in 1919. 
Fiscal year ends October 1. 


*Eetimating August and. September the In 4 years a decrease of more than % 
In 1 year a decrease of more than % 


HEBERT C. PARSONS, 


% 


Deputy Commissioner of Probation. 


Population of State Farm for 5 Years 
Approximately 95% of Population of State Farm are Men Sentenced for Drunken- 
ness 


1916 


1,410 


1917 


1,348 4% 


1918 
1919 
1920 


431 21% 


ie. 


243 44% 


% Shows the Decrease from Year to Year. 


559 58% 


Decrease in 1917 and 1918 


due to War draft, opportunity to obtain work and measures restricting 


drink. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION. 


Effects of Prohibition in Massachusetts 


the Governor, Calvin Coolidge, and 
thereafter failed to pass the Senate 
over his veto. It provides that all 
beverages containing not less than 
one-half of 1 per cent and not more 
than 2.75 per. cent of alcohol by 
weight at 60 degrees Fahrenheit shall 
be deemed not to be intoxicating 
liquor. 

Governor Coolidge, in his veto 
message, referred to the measure as 
“legislative direct action,” by which he 
was understood to mean that it was 
an effort to defeat by act of a state 
legislature the law of the land as 
expressed in the Highteenth Amend- 
ment’ to the Constitution and in the 
Volstead Enforcement Act, passed by 


Congress. 


Beer Bill Declared Invalid 


The prohibition forces, backed by all 
who are interested in the enforcement 
of- established law, are trying to im- 
press on the electorate that the bill to 
be submitted to them tomorrow is not 
only invalid and unconstitutional, but 
is, as well, designed in effect to over- 
throw the will of the people of the 
United States under cover of the 


clause giving the states concurrent | 
Kighteenth | 


power to enforce the 


Amendment. 


The position of the Governor in this | 


matter has been repeatedly taken by 
the United States courts, as to the legal 
effect of such state enactments, 

The ultimate effect of such legisla- 
tion, it is asserted, would be to nullify 
the Eighteenth Amendment altogether, 
not only as regards light wines and 
beer, but also as regards the stronger 
alcoholic drinks. This has been pointed 
out definitely by John F. Kramer, fed- 
eral prohibition commissioner, who, in 
an address last June, declared: 

“We might as well give up the whole 
thing and let it go by the board if we 
are to have wines and beer. Soft 
drink establishments are troublesome 
enough today, but, change them to 
wine and beer emporiums, and no 
power on earth could enforce the law 
or limit the alcoholic content.” 


Past Experiences 

The campaign in this state against 
the beer bill has been waged by pub- 
lic meetings and by circulars issued 
to the voters. Emphasis is placed on 
the notable benefits that have ensued | 


under prohibition, and experience is| 


called on to show what the result is 
when an attempt is made to prohibit 
liquors while permitting the sale of 
so-called lighter drinks. 3 

In 1870, it is pointed out, Massa- 
chusetts, which had prohibited the sale 
of all spivituous liquors, amended the 
law to permit the sale of beer, porter, 
ale and wine. A summary of what 
followed is given by the prohibition 
forces, as follows: Drunkenness in- 


‘tion of the 


i'tests on 


1915, 106.146; in 1919, 77,925; in 1920, 
32,580. The fiscal year ends on Octo- 
ber 1, and hence the figures for 
August and September, 1920, were es- 
timated as the same as in the corre- 
sponding months of 1919. 

The State Department of Correction 
gives the following figures of the de- 
crease in population of the state farm: 
In 1916. 1410; in 1917, 1343; in 1918, 
558; in 1919, 431; in 1920, 243. - It is 
pointed out that the decreases in 1917 
and 1918 were ascribed to the draft, to 
the unusual opportunity for work, and 
to measures restricting drink. Ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the popula- 
State farm are men 
sentenced for drunkenness. 


DRYS ENCOURAGED 
IN CLOSE DISTRICTS 


Active Work in Behalf of Can- 
didates, Irrespective of Party 
Affiliations, Where They 
Stand Square for Enforcement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The congressional districts in which 
active work on behalf of dry candi- 
dates is being carried on until the 
last moment are regarded as showing 
very encouraging indications. The 
campaign is nonpartisan, so far as the 
Republican or Democratic parties are 
concerned. For example, in Maryland, 


where there is great activity on the 
part of the drys, they are trying to 
elect John Walter Smith, Democrat, 
to the Senate, and Frederick Zihlman, 
Republican, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The centers of the chief congres- 
sional contests are Maryland, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, with one or more con- 
in’ Illinois, Montana, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Michigan, 
Colorado, California, Oregon, Iowa, 
Texas, Missouri and Virginia. Refer- 
endum elections forced by the. liquor 
interests on law enforcement codes 
adopted by state legislatures are be- 


‘ing held in Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, 


and California. 

In closing the campaign for drys at 
Hagerstown, on Sunday afternoon, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
for the Anti-Saloon League ,declared 
that there will be fewer champions of 
wine and beer in the next Conggess 


crensed; crime increased; poverty in- | than there were in the laet. 


creased ; 
under cover of malt liquors increased ; 


the sale of stronger liquors | 
“will hesitate to weaken a law. which 


“The incoming Congress,” he said, 


the difficulties of enforcement of the | stands in high favor with the newly 
prohibitory sections of. the law were | enfranchised women because it has 


vastly increased, and after only three 
years the beer law was repealed. 


Benefits of Prohibition 


: Unless 


made happier and 0Obetter homes. 
there is.executive influence 
‘brought to bear, a beer and wine pro- 


posal will get scant attention in the 


By contrast, the benefits of prohibi- next Congress. 


tion are apparent. An article appear-. 
ing in a Boston newspaper last spring 
summarized them as follows: “Drunk | 


“There never was a time when 
voters were as independent, well in- 
formed and determined tb have clean 


arrests in Massachusetts have been government and honest enforcement of 


~The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, . Announces 


A Free Lecture on Christian Science 


By Mr.’Bliss Knapp, C. S. B., of Brookline, Mass. 
en Ae ae Se penile gy: Cite Church 


In the Church Edifice, F almouth, Norway and St. Paul Sts.,. 


Back Bay, Boston 


countries of other 


lw ae does © i Ses ine om 
fidently expect to win.” 

The following recommendations and 
resolutions have been passed by the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public. Morals: 

“1. We respectfully urge Congress 
to appropriate sufficient additional 
funds to make possible the’ more 
efficient enforcement of the Kighteenth 
Amendment and the federal statute 
enacted to carry it into effect. 

“2. We respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to make 
provisions for the purchase, at a 
reasonable price, of all the whisky 
and other ardent spirits designed for 
beverage purposes now held in bond, 
to the end that it may be concentrated 
in a smaller number of warehouses, 
reducing the expense of guarding the 
same, and that after. reserving suf- 
ficient for legitimate uses the balance 
be eo treated as to render it unfit for 
beverage purposes and the alcoholic 
content made available for legitimate 
commercial purposés. 

“Resolved, That the government be 
requested to take effective measures 
to restrict the passage of American 
citizens between California and the 
immoral resorts of Tia Juana in 
Mexico.” ’ 


Liquor and Morphine Seized 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—A  con- 
siderable amount of liquor and mor- 
phine was seized by the United States 
customs officials in a raid on Satur- 
day night on the steamship Cretic of 
the White Star Line, at Common- 
wealth Pier, where the ship had 
docked from Naples. Between 700 and 
800 bottles of liquor was found in the 
coal bunkers, and the morphine was 


'discovered under iron plates in the 
| engine room. Officials said that a pre- 


vious raid on the Canopic had re- 
‘sulted in the discovery of nearly 700 


| bottles. 


SINGLE TAX PARTY 


RALLY IN BOSTON} 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Pointing 
to the ownership of coal lands and the 
present high price of coal as evidence 
of the power vested in one man or a 


group of men to demand payment from 
fellow men, Robert C. Macauley of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Single 
Tax Party candidate for President, 
urged the voters to “throw off the yoke 
of wage slavery imposed by our pres- 
ent system of land ownership” in an 
address here yesterday. Although the 
Single Tax ticket is not on the Massa- 
chusetts ballot, Mr. Macauley came to 
Boston to aid the work for the Single 
Tax doctrine, which, he declared, 
stands for the abolition of the owner- 
ship of man through land monopoly. 
The Single Tax Party is in the presi- 
dential contest in many states, and its 
candidate foresees an increased sup-: 
port this, year. 


ILLINOIS MEN FAVOR 
ST. LAWRENCE PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Illinois manu- 
facturers made their pleas on Satur- 
day to the Internation! Joint Com- 
mission on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 


rence deep waterway project, closing 
a two days’ hearing at the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The re- 
port made by the president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 
was based upon an inquiry made of 
members of firms which, produce 90 
per cent of the manufactured oiut- 
put of Illinois. They have expressed 
themselves as unanimously in favor of ; 
the waterway _ project. Increased | 


BRITISH MINISTRY 
FACES ITS CRITICS 


Finance Provide an Interest- 
ing Week of Discussion in 
the Parliament at 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office: 


WESTMINSTER, England 


kind of special executive powers which 
it enjoyed under the defense of. the 
Realm’ Act during the war. 
details of the measure were known, 
it was set down for a _e second 
reading in the House of Commons 
on Monday, October 25. The moment 
seemed tactlessly chosen, for the strug- 
gle between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists in the miners’ federation was 
then very acute and the bill could be 
made to look like a very truculent ges- 
ture on the part of the government. 


time for the Ministry the following 
week and the rising hostility to the bill 
was taken so seriously by officials of 
the House that they began to make 
preparations for an all-night sitting 
on Monday. 


The first handful of speeches in Mon- 
day's debate seemed to justify the pre- 
diction of a very rough passage for 
the bill and the government. From all 
Sides the measure was vehemently as- 
sailed. Members professed to realize 
that the government must have special 
powers to deal w a the social paraly- 
Sis of the coal and railroad strike, but 
they feared the worst from the provo- 
cation which the bill seemed to offer to 
the coal miners. 


Government's Critics 


Lady Astor declared that the bill 
was not provocative, but that was the 
only approving thing she had to say. 
In common -with Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Robert Cecil and J. R. Clynes, the 
Labor leader, she deplored the ill-timed 
policy which “had prompted such a 
measure at such & moment. By dinner 
time there seemed to be nothing left 
of the bill or of the pleas which Mr. 
Bonar Law, leader of the House, had 
used in its favor. 


Then came the “magic flute” of the 
Prime Minister and the bill passed 
its second reading within an hour. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were filled 
with committee points, short speeches, 
frequent divisions and one really re- 
markable speech by Sir Gordon 
Hewart, Attorney-General; who has 
like all good lawyers, a lucidity and 
something more which raises some of 
his speeches above’ the mere forensic. 
It was not till it came to Thursday 
and the discussion on Irish finance 
that members got a taste of the “real 
stuff.” It is true that the House was 
sparsely peopled by little groups, but 
the emptiness was no measure of the 
intrinsic interest of listening to young 
Tories preaching financial independ- 
ence for Ireland. There they were, a 
trio of them, Walter Guinness, Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Earl Winterton. 
converts to Home Rule by the war, 
pleading for the-widest possible au- 
tonomy. Karl Winterton said explicitly 
that he would give anything that did 


the British Isles or necessitate coer- 
cion of Ulster. 7 
Irish Discussion 


Only one yvoice sounded a contrary 
note, and that was Sir Frederick Ban- 


| bury’s. 
the 


The baronet, who represents 
City of London, is a veritable 
i; Dame Partington and 


Emergency Powers Bill and Irish 


: 


(Satur- | 
day)—Ten days ago the government! 
introduced the Emergency Powers Bill, | 
which would, if passed, give it the same | 


Before | 


On Friday, the lobby predicted a rough | 


not endanger the strategic security of | 


London | 
: ‘LABOR MEN MAY 


passing to  Lieutenant-Commander 
Hilton Young. The reason is, of course. 
that war has taught the reactionary 
baronet so little that even this House 
recognizes that he ig out of date, and 
turns willingly to Commander Younc. 
the clear-headed. rather Ishmaeliiec 
aramber for Norwich. who is making 
finance in the largest sense his one 
subject in the House. Some day he 
will get into the Treasury and perhaps 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


PLEAD GUILTY 


Revelations of Housing Inquiry 


Lead to Breaks m Two New 
York Building Organizations 


Snecial to The hristian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office - 


NEW YORK, New York—Disinte- 
gration of both the Building Trades 
Council, the labor union organization 
whose president is Robert P. Brindell. 


jand the Building Trades Employers 


Association has set in as a result of 


the revelations brought out in the 
Lockwood joint legislative housing in- 
quiry conducted here by Samuel Un- 
termyer, New York attorney. The re- 
port that before the end.of this week 
the indictment of about 70 Labor men 
and employers of labor will -be re- 
turned has caused action to be taken 
by both organizations. It is under- 
stood that more than 40 men inpli- 
cated in the evidence uncovered by 
the investigators are ready to plead 
guilty and tell all they know if they 
are assured they can escape witi 
fines or comparatively light sentences. 

Half a dozen of the employers asso- 
ciations in the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association are expected to 
resign and disband within the nex: 
week because of disclosures made be- 
fore the committee. . 

Representatives of the Maritime 
Woodworkers and Caulkers of New 
York met on Saturday and voted to 
sever all connections with the Build- 
ing Trades Council. At the same time 
the woodworkers and caulkers severely 
censured Labor leaders who have vio- 
lated the trust imposed in them by 
grafting from building contractors, 
and recommendations were made that 
prompt and vigorous punishment be 
meted to every one convicted of ex- 
tortion and bribery during the ex- 
pected: trial which will follow the 
Untefmyer inquiry. 

The World has denied in an editorial 
the statement made in a letter to 
Mayor John F. Hylan by John T. Het- 
trick that the editors and managers of 
The World acknowledged that “they 
had been grossly deceived by their 
reporters” in the matter of the con- 
tract for the stone work on the New 
York Couty Courthouse. The edi- 
torial says: 

“The statement made bv Hettrick 
to “the Mayor as regards The World 
was a deliberate and calculated false- 
hood. Nothing of the kind described 
by him ever took place. Nobody con- 
nected with The World ever made 
such a statement as Hettrick set forth 
in his letter to Mayor Hylan. It was 
a pure invention intended to protect 
the contractors, who are Hettrick’s 
clients.” 


KNUT HAMSUN HONORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Announce 
ment is made of the award of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature for 1920 to 
Knut Hamsun of Norway. 


SWARTHMORE HEAD RESIGNS 


SWARTHMORE, Pennsvylvania—Jo- 
seph Swain, for 19 years president of 


is very per- | Swarthmore College, has resigned to 


trade with Canada, as well as the! ‘plexed to know why his mantle as;take effect on June 30, 1921, because 


continents, are | 
foreseen as the result of the project 
and greater prosperity for the middle. 


“west. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF 


pentiegneeyer? financial expert 


is | of indisposition. 


GOVERNOR DEMANDED — 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama — The. 
Alabama Federation of Labor, in con-. 


vention here on Saturday, adopted, by! . 


unanimous vote, a resolution demand- | 
ing the impeachment of Gov. Thomas: 
F, Kilby for sending state troops into | 
the coal strike district. 

In accordance with instructions 
contained in another resolution, also} 
adopted unanimously, attorneys for | 
the federation will be requested to 
start proceedings for the impeachment 
of the Governor on the ground that he 
has violated the state Constitution 


| by interfering with the guarantees of 


a ee — 


free ‘speech and assemblage. 


CS) WEETS 
A NATURAL CONFECTION 


confection; a 
dainty gift. Made of finest 
fruit and purest sugar. in a 

' spotless kitchen. Mailed at 
your request to ANY address, 
% Ib. boxes only. @ Ti, 
postage prepaid, by : 


A delicious 


MES. KATHERINE B. LANGE. 
Wemadit Specialty Kitchen, 


Pleasantville, N. J, 
| CALIFORNA 
ALMONDS and WALNUTS 


A Treat for Your Eastern Friends - 
We Pack Them ae ee Shipment 


NEW PAPER SHELL ALMONDS 
23c Pound — 

NEW SOFT SHELL WALNUTS 
22c Pound 


Your ae ae Friends Are Paying 40c¢ 
d tec for Such Nuts. 
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The Specialized 
Department of 


SPORTS APPAREL, 
COUNTRY CLOTHES 
and RIDING TOGS 


Among the many exclusive develop- 
ments in sports apparel are golf and 
country suits, coats, capes, riding habits, 
skirts and breeches of “Glen Logan’”’ 
‘T'weeds, hand loomed and sun bleached 
exclusively 

Fine English vicuna 
country Suits. 
“Worumbo” Camels Hair Chukka Cloth 
coats, capes and suits, 
Tweed, Gabardine, English Cloths and _ 


And many other materials and models 
exclusive with this.shop. 
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Monday Evening, November | ‘ 1920, at 8 o'clock’ \W..J. BERNHARDT 


| 221 S. 2nd, San Jose 
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mountains, 
vised snow- 


rough the big fat 
that the iced ere- 
4 : 

> mile-wide mut- 
‘unimagined rivers 
he nameless timber 
itable plains! - 
tudyard Kipling. 


of the Hawks 
bon of a fall day, the 
h, save where the un- 
i i ’ scrub oaks 
stained the shades of 
| fog of early morning 
to a mist which is a 
diz immer. and the 
} tips of the eucalyp- 
graced the side of the 
the misty tones of 


of the hill, one 

the branches of the 

| were freighted with 
» the slender, droop- 
sa A dark object 
r inspection, one 

nt of a large bird, 
sd forth upon a neck 
d. Came the elow, 
of its wings, then 
ing, the bird sailed 

& branch and floated 
, and in circling, up- 
s bird soared up and 
serie of the trees and 
its 


¥ 


a 
fie 


the cafion, 
, its head tilt- 


to side as though in 


» was the rustling of 
t Pet wings, and our 
awn to another hawk, 
ras they swooped out 
s trees and éailed, in 


ircles, over the cafion. | 
side, their dipping. 


ned in rhythmic uni- 
ther pair of birds 


he branches, seeming | 


ons of the first pair 


= 
Ys ~ 


* 
tad 


jon the swaying 
pairs of hawks 
ed at the. number of 
m whirled and floated 
the misty spaces di- 
) yawning cafon. 
hawk maintained a 
ve the others and kept 
space on barely quiv- 
t had the appearance 
the fascinating forma- 
figures and breath- 
up-soarings which fol- 


re seemed {0 be a con- 


the movement of this 
—they were indulging 
uadrille which was a 
’ of dancing as per- 
se winged denizens of 
ling circle which they 
wks faced toward the 
ed forward, with wings 
as they paseed each 
revolution that would 
on of the most 
r nt the hawks to a 
-—again they swooped 
me one group dipped 
Vancing division and 
a dizzy up-and-over 
oth phalanxes. 
iterweavings, an ap- 
partners, a swish- 
md and a grand 
» individual hawk 
to outdo all the 
s in this quadrille of 


the director in an 
for the branch of the 
, and as its talons 
b, the upraised wings 
ly and the hawk 
rigid pose of indiffer- 
ef time the whirling of 
rds continued, and it 
our attention was di- 
y of shadows cast by 
Ww These shadows 
S fascinating as the 
‘Ss, weaving an. intri- 


|—Cr BIC 
Le 


es 


Pthe bare, brown hill- | 


-a clump of manzan- 
in a’wierdly moving 
bed of the cafion and 


r of birds detached 
the main body and 
y toward the rook- 
ir quickly followed 
ably brief time every 
1 to rest within the 
of the eucalyptus 


oe 
net y 


at there, hoping that 
@ repetition of this 
le, wishing that we 
| into giving an en- 
shadc of the sun 
s of fog trailed in 
Is, that mellow tinge 
er sharpened to an 
gs which prompted us 
wat the leader of the 
_ sal out of the 
but this time there 
or sportive inclina- 
ent, 6oaring over the 
we by one the re- 
\wks darted from the 


atl of & 


w 


\ 
 ercen, graceful and pleasing in their 
flight, but business-like in their depar- 
ture—their playtime over with for the 
day; yet the impression of that aerial 
quadrille of the hawks will always 
remain with the vivid clarity of an 
inspiring picture. 

7 
River Voices 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Deep in its jungle of reeds the river 
glides by, and you would never guess 
it lay so near but for the sound of 
its flowing. | 

Not that the broad tide—flittering. 
like a plane of crumpled ‘gold-foil 
‘under the rich September sunlight, if 
you could but see it—gives forth any 
distinctive sound as it journeys by. 
Waters that run swift and deep make 
little fuss in their going. But where 
the dense reed-thicket stands down 
shoulder-deep into the stream, the 
hurrying water plays a tune amidst 
the trembling green shafts—a _ bub- 
bling, lilliputian melody as from a 
myriad pan-pipes blown by elfin 
breath. 
’ And there is another sound that 
tells you deep waters are near, mov- 
ing swiftly, though nothing else stirs 


under the tranquil autumn light. , 


Every now and again a single clear 
note, like the sudden ting of a silver 
bell, strikes up through the quiver- 
ing green barricade. As the speed- 
ing waters swirl into mimic mael- 
‘stroms here and there, and each tiny 
whirlpool breaks and fills in turn, 
this impetuous bell-music is given out, 
ineffably quiet and of a piece with 
the calm of the morning, yet 
strangely, almost etartlingly, quick 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
Suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


The Harding Attitude 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

About two weeks ago several New 
England papers announced that Sen- 
ator Harding was opposed to the 
League of Nations. This praeved to be 
a misinterprétation of some of his 
recent utterances. I find that when I 
address an assembly there is still some 
doubt as to where Senator Harding 
still stands on this most important 
question. I wrote Senator Harding 
asking if he would send me a correct 
restatement of his position. Inclosed 
please find his reply. I hope you will 
give full publicity to it as a news item. 
I believe the voters are entitled to 
this information. 

(Signed) ABBOTT B. RICE. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


(COPY) 
| UNITED STATES SENATE 
| Washington, District of Columbia 
Marion, Ohio. 
October 20, 1920. 

Hen. Abbott B. Rice. 

90 Tremont Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of October 11 has just 
been brought to my personal attention. 
I do not see how there can be any 
room for misunderstanding of my po- 
sition with respect to mur participation 
in movements to perpetuate the peace 
of the world and the ¥raternization of 
nations. My position was stated in my 
speech of acceptance tna it has never 
varied, although it has,;sometimes been 
restated in other words. Briefly, I am 
opposed to the League of Nations 
framed by President jWilson and his 
colleagues of the Peace Conference, 
because I believe that it involves a 
surrender of American independence 
and threatens the ingtitutions which 
we have built up and the pational life 
which we have /erectdéd, but I am in 
favor of an association of nations 
which, while ested, us and each 
other nation free to rgéalize its proper 
aspirations and to exegcise proper self- 
government could. still effectively 
bring about by arbitration agreement 
and accord the settldment of inter- 
national differences and the elimina- 
tion of the misunderstandings or lack 
of understanding whfgh are provoca- 
tive of war and violenge. I prefer an 
association of nationsjto a League of 
Nations, the latter imp!ying force and 
the imposition of a super-government 
‘of the world for whick we are not, by 
any means, ready ang which, to my 
mind, is more likely te provoke quar- 
rels and incite war than to promote 
and preserve peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) WARREN @. HARDING. 


Leck and thie Sea 


There is just one gnug little cor- 
ner of Devon, the southeast nook be- 
tween Dorset and the wide estuary of 
the Exe, where you may any day come 
upon the unusual sight of a woman 
Or girl making Honiton lace. Deep 
set and low are the {windows of a 
real Devon cottage jand the light 
needed for such finejwork is often 
sought in the doorway, where the 


lap lies a round, fat; pillow stuffed 
tightly with straw, apd 
the slender bobbins 


Sea-faring and 
subtly interwoven. 
& voyage would bring | 
bins they had carved i 
afloat, bobbins that 
bits of silver inlaying. 

Until within recent years, both men 
and women learned art of lace- 
making. It was a mafvel to see the 
Trough hands of the men tackle the 
delicate work. Chil were taught 
to handle the threads] at the age of 
four or five, going to a cottage “lace 
school” where reading and writing 


re initials, or 


were too rarely throwg in. 


‘ 


y 
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THE MAJESTY 
OF CINTRA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The loveliest part of Portugal will 
satisfy expectancy even though poets 
have roused expectancy to an exces- 
sive pitch by a very ecstasy of praise. 
Surely of no-place on earth could 
more be said. For the poets glory that 


hardly enough; there must be the 
quick achievement, the sharp thrill, 
the shock of the most exalted natural 
beauty, some vast sublimity of gran- 
deur. Of the sights of the world it 
has seemed to one traveler that only 
one suddenly and overwhelmingly 
seizes wholly the artistic sense at the 
first glance, and that is when, journey- 
ing up the great Niagara gorge on a 
sunny afternoon, the falls of Cintra, 
in a gistening distante that seems 
ethereal, suddenly appear. 

On this the poets have been silent; 
few of them traveled that way. But 
numbers of them proceeded to Portu- 
gal, and while Byron pretended that 
Cintra was too much for his poetic 
pen, Southey declared that this was 
the most bles#ed spot in the habitable 
world, Yet at first as one strolls into 
Cintra for the first time on a bright 
morning of spring, one might wonder 
what was the matter with the poets, 
for whilst indeed here are beauty, dig- 
nity, grandeur, and above all an im- 
mense variety and a fine depth of ver- 
dure, there is a feeling that the poets 
have valued it over highly. 

Yet, entering the little town, in 
which ancient Moors and modern kings 
have loved to dwell, were there not 
lemon groves on one side of the road, 
and: melons ripening on the trellis 
roofs of summer houses on the other, 
as nowhere else in4hese parts at such 
a time? And passing along the hilly, 
winding little streets, up,and down 
which the patient pack donkeys labor 
with their women-tended loads, do we 
not hear the murmur of a rivulet which 
veritably is like a spring song of Men- 
delssohn? We see a little group of 
the folks of Cintra round about a 
fountain, and from them the eyes 
wander to the high, smooth walls 
everywhere covered with lichen-— 
which of themselves seem to give a 
peculiar strength and dignity to this 
place. Crowning all is the old Moor- 
ish palace with its two tall conical 
chimneys frowning down upon us. 
Yet with all this there is still a sense 
of want-+a want which the poets cre- 
ated, and which actualities have not 
6o far satisfied. ; 


The Heights of Pena 


But C s upon usyand so 
acad™ agasor Panty Beoent or mere- 
tricious in its beauty. It is big and 
strong and full of revelations. The 
true Cintra only first shows itself 
when the calm, tranquil, and medita- 
tive mood has been acquired. It is 
essential to the traveler as he presses 


'up the steep ascent to the heights of 


Pena whereon stands the famous pal- 
ace, once an ancient convent and 
afterward the residence of the Portu- 
guese kings; the palace in which the 
revolution overtook the monarchy. 
And though the Pena palace is a glori- 
ous thing, the ascent to it is more so. 
It is remarkably steep, and it is very 
long—well over a mile, one would say 
at a guess, rising from the midst of 
the town to the summit of the craggy 
heights, almost a mile above the sea 
level, and though Cintra, the town, 1s 
itself high, the upward road winds and 
zigzags all the way. 

On the twin peak opposite the Pena 
palace stands the Moorish castle, chal- 
lenging Our wonderment across a 
ravine, and visible in its stark, barba- 
rian grandeur as we move about from 
many different points. One means of 
reaching Pena palace is by donkey- 
back; it“is greatly favored for its ad- 
venturous flavor and its appositeness, 
for it is well known that even the 
Moors rode donkeys. By all means 
one should ascend to Pena by donkey 
in preference to grinding up by auto- 
mobile, but not all who thus adven- 
ture, with only the experience of don- 
key-back gathered spasmodically on 
seaside sands in a distant childhood, 
have an adequate appreciation before- 
hand of the importance of preserving 
the center of gravity of the human 
contrivance over the spine of the pa- 
tient animal, and the difficulty of doing 
it. It is good to ascend the Pena by 
donkey, but bad that anything should 
distract the attention and the tendency 
to deep refiection. 

For as we bend on and round by this 
winding, shady, perfumed road, up 
the steep heights of this rock on 
which the palace is perched as an 
eagle’s nest, the majesty of Cintra 
fills the soul. To a scene of massive 
sunlit verdure, viewed across depths 
from wooded shades, there is added 


that sense of solitude and eternity 


which are essential to what is truly 
sublime in nature. Over the walls, 
green lichened still, there are preci- 
pices, ravines; and, as we mount the 
hill, the instinct of approach to the 
hidden palace increases, though it is 
never to be seen until the last. We 
pass enormous bowlders bordering the 
walk, looking as if they must have 
been hurled there in some mythical 
age when Hercules and Titan reveled 
in such a playground, and then, 
through the gates, there is a sudden 
lapse to the gentleness of flower-laden 
gdrdens, and we come to the palace 
doors. 


The Chamber of a Queen 


In the palace there are wonders 
enough, and sadnesses with them. 
Morals are written in the beauteous 
chambers of the pomps and vanities 
of earthly poses.. Here is the bed- 
chamber of a still living Queen, who 
slept there on her last night in Portu- 
gal; the candle she extinguished as. 
uneasy, she sought her slumber, just 
as it was left with the blackened wick. 
In an adjoining room lie on a table 
a number of picture papers for that 
very week in 1910, and periodicals of 
social gossip, telling of the doings of 
kings and queens and those about 
them. 

But from this that passes, with 
irony é6peaking at every turn, one 


moves to the terrace without, and, ’ 


. 
7 
7 % 
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grows slowly, steadily but surely, is 


by the golden cupola, looks out on 


that which does not pass away. For 
here is 4 vista, so splendid in its spa- 
ciousness, that it is one of the grand- 
est the world affords. For 50 miigs or 
more we look across the plain of Por- 
tugal, glistening white villages, Col- 
lares and Monserrate near, the con- 
vent of Mafra out upon a distance, 
Lisbon and. the Tagus, and the blue 
Atlantic with its ships blending into 
the sky, and in the foreground or mid- 
dle distance, giving strength by con- 
trast to the rest, that recurring, awe- 
some rock on which the Moors in their 
intrepidity built themselves a fast- 
ness. ... And, if Pena is in her 
moods, even while you gaze in won- 
der, and feel the poets wrote but a 
little of the truth, she may with jeal- 
ousy, suddenly, in an instant, wrap 
impenetrable mist about you, enatch- 
ing away the gorgeous scene. 


JOSEPH: WILTON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Unfortunately for us, Joseph Wil- 
ton, R.A., best knowh as the sculp- 
tor of Wolfe’s ‘monument in West- 
minster Abbey, escaped the notice of 
Horace Walpole, inveterate recorder 
of the Lives of- English Artists, and 
we are so much the poorer. Some- 
thing is, however, known of the life 
of that great sculptor, and a brief ac- 
count of his work may be interest- 
ing at a period when there is a wide- 
spread revolt against English sculp- 
ture of the eighteenth century. 
Wilton’s father was a_ successful 
manufacturer of plaster and papier- 
maché, who employed several hundred 
persons in his workshops at Charing 
Cross and Edward Street, Cavendish 
Square, a suitable environment for 
a sculptor of strong decorative sense. 
He intended to make young Joseph a 
civil engineer, but since ‘the boy 
showed a strong bent for sculpture, 
his father took him to Nivelles in 
Brabant, whither the sculptor Laurent 
Delvayx had retired on quitting Eng- 
land. i 
In 1744 he went to Paris to study 
under Pigalle. ‘“Phidias Pigalle ac- 
quired the power of cutting marbh,” 
hitherto a sealed book to English 


sculptors, and, after gaining a silver 


medal, set off to Rome in 1747, where 
he remained till 1755. In 1750 ‘he 
received a gold medal from Pope 
‘Benedict XIV, but we know nothing 
of his experiences beyond the fact 
that he was greatly impressed by 
antique sculpture, found any pa- 
trons, including the collector William 
Locke of Norbury, and, while in Flor- 
ence, made many copies of ancient 
works of art. He returned to London, 
in the hope of making a name, in 
1755, bringing with him his life-long 
friend Chambers, 
ani, and a much less known artist, 
the sculptor Capizzoldi, and set up 
a studio in Queen Anne Street East, 
living for many years in a house next 
door at the corner of Portland Street. 

In 1758 Wilton and Cipr ani were 
appointed directors to the Statue Gar- 
den in Priory Gardens, a generous 
attempt at an art school started by 
the Duke of Richmond for the benefit 


of English art students, and in 1760! 


Wilton became state coach carve? to 
George III, whose state coach his 


friends Cipriani and Capizzoldi after-. 


ward decorated, the model which was 
kept in his studio oeing seen and 
described by J. T. Smith in after 
years. 


Wilton became a Foundation Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy and a per-. 


sonage of social importance, a fash- 
ionable man and Keeper of the Royal 
Academy, which he ,would perambu- 
late in costly clothés, with a long- 
tailed wig, a goid-headed cane and 
a stately gait. 

' Such was the goal of the too suc- 
cessful sculptor—too successful in 


the painter Cipri-| 


CONVERSATION 


Napoleon and Robert ‘Emmet 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


In the year 1802, Emmet had an in- 
terview with Napoleon in Paris, when 
the First Consul promised to send 
troops to support an Irish rising. The 
rising took place, but Napoleon, as 
Emmet foresaw, sent no help. The 
revolutionariés, who were undrilled 
peasants, committed a few murders, and 
were then put down by the Castle guard. 


Napoleon. You come, sir, I am told, 
to bring me the promise of a rising in 
Ireland against the English. 

Emmet. Who told you this? 

Napoleon. Talleyrand, of course. 
Talleyrand, whom you saw yesterday. 
Talleyrand, whose affection for your 
country is so notorious. : 

Emmet. I am afraid, general, that 
this lover of Ireland is too impetuous. 
I came to solicit the arms of France 
in a descent upon Ireland, simultane- 
ously with a rising. 

Napoleon. You have my promise. 
But this rising. When may we look 
for it? What preparations have you 
made? What arms have you? What 
munitions? What money? 

Emmet. I had hoped that France 
would have provided these. I have 
only myself to give. In money some 
£3000. I can borrow £1200 more. 
And the people, the people— 

Napoleon. The people! Listen. sir. 
I_ was in Paris in ninety-two. On the 
twentieth of June I was in a restau- 
rant near the Palais Royal, with Bour- 
rienne. You know Bourrienne? No! 
a great patriot. You should meet 
him. Well, to return to our sheep, 
our patriots. There was a great hulla- 
baloo. The people, Santerre’s lambs, 
were going to the Tuileries. We fol- 
lowed—Bourrienne and I. But the 
lambs had no stomach for the busi- 
ness, till the sheep-dog yelped and 
showed his teeth. Then some imbecile 
of a lackey opened the doors, and the 
people rushed in. Coal-heavers, por- 
ters, chimney-sweeps, ripe for theft 
and murder. They should have been 
| ridden down, swept away with grape- 
| Shot, as I swept them at Saint Roch, 

and the. survivors would be running 
still—the people! 

Emmet. General, you do not know 
the Irish. Send them an army. Trust 
them, try them. 

Napoleon. You shall have your 
army. Not because I mistake rabble 
for soldiers, but because. like you, I 
hate England. She stands between 
me and Empire. I had it in my hands 
/once. It was in Egypt, and two grains 
| of sand blocked my way: one, a man 
|In a red coat, in a fort at Acre; the 
| other, a man in a blue coat, on a 
| ship's deck, in Aboukir Bay. You 
| Shall have your army. 
| Emmet. You are the savior of Ire- 
|land. Toward you the new flight of 
the wild geese will be sped. I will 
hurry back. I will prepare. 

Napoleon, How will you prepare? By 
talking poetry to your friend Moore, 
over the grocery shop in’ Dublin? He 
will fail you: he is of the nation of 
|Shopkeepers. Poetry is for dreamers. 
|The big battalions, they are for men. 
| Emmet. But poetry will inspire the 
big battalions. Like your own glori- 
ous Marseillaise, it will cheer them 
to victory. 
| Napoleon. 


| 
' 


I was on the terrace of 


| AN IMAGINARY | 


the Tuileries, when the Marseillese 
attacked. A splutter of lead from the 
Swiss, and the inspiration vanished 
in a panic. Go and count the paces 
from the palace to the rue de I’Echelle, 
and you will know how far an inspired 
patriot can run without stopping. But 
your army shall go to Ireland. 
Emmet. With it we will revive the 
glories of Sarsfield and St. Ruth. We 
will fight a new Fontenoy on Irish 
soil. We will— 3 
Napoleon. Monsieur, the Irish who 
fought at Fontenoy were veteran 
troops, disciplined in the service of 
France. The Irish who fought under 


‘Sarsfield were mere, mere—how do 


you call it—gallowglasses? You know 
the result. We are just beginning 
the nineteenth century. You cannot 
make war today with scythes and 
pitehforks. We have proved that in 
la Vendée. Still less can you make 
it with dreams or with your friend 
Moore’s poetry. Be advised. Go back 
to Ireland, and build up some organi- 
zation of revolution. In the spring 
you shall have your army. 

Emmet. General, you may be right, 
but you do not understand Ireland. 
To her sons, danger has never counted 
in her cause. Send your army, and 
you will see a whole country rise. Do 
you understand what that means? 

Napoleon. I believe I do; what I 
wonder is, do you? I saw the Mar- 
seillese enter Paris,- and the troops 
of Dumouriez and Kellerman march 
out. Danton had to deal with é4mbe- 
ciles, and the Austrian generals were 
incapables. But Sir Sidney was not 
incapable, Abercrombie was not in- 
capable, nor is Pitt an imbecile. It 
is my admirals who are imbeciles. 
Why do they not give me command 
of the straits for that poor half- round 
of the:clock? But again. you shall 
have your army. 

Emmet. General, I part from you’ 
with hope. I go to fill Ireland with 
hope. France has freed herself, she 
promises to free Ireland. Farewell. 

Here in the fresh air of the quay, 
I know he did not mean it. But Ire- 
land will rise even if it be only to 
be crushed again. Still she must 
trust to herself alone, for! know he 
did not mean it. —A. O. 


A Pooh-Bah of Queensland 


Unkind press critics in Australia 
were quick to point out that the suc- 
cess of “The Mikado” in Victoria syn- 
chronized with the interesting rdles 
played by Mr. Lennon, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of* Queensland. Mr. Lennon 
was to have been appointed (while on 
holiday) president of the Legislative 
Council by Sir Pope Cooper, the Chief 
Justice, by reason of the latter’s réle 
of acting Lieutenant-Governor. But 
Sir Pope Cooper declined to make the 
appointment, believing that by doing 
so he would have indorsed the action 
of the Queensland Labor Government 
in swamping the Legislative Council 
or Queensland Upper Chamber. There- 
fore, Mr. Lennon, as  Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed Mr. Lennon a 
member of the Legislative Council, 
and subsequently with the assistance 
of the Cabinet approved of Mr. Len- 
non’s appointment as president of the 
Council. Probably Mr. Lennon, as 
president of the Legislative Council, 
will convey to Mr. Lennon, as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the appreciation of 
Mr. Lennon of his new appointment. 
So long as Mr. Lennon and Mr. Len- 
non remain on good terms all is well. 


NIGHT FROM A 
TIN ROOF 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitur 


The roof is quite large, perfectiy 
flat and made of tin. And because it 
beckoned me with its hint of the un- 
known, the untried, I went to it. It 
was as if suddenly the Magic Carpet 
had béen spread and had whisked me 
away to some curious, colorful coun- 
try. What country? I don't know. 
What does it matter? 

The sky was as a thick canopy of 
dull blue velvet and the studding 
stars were wholly unafraid of the 
gossamer clouds that hurried back 
and forth among them warning them 
that rain was coming and they must 
go.* Wind whirred through a clump 
of trees that, in the obscurity, were 
like delicate carven things, for they 
were long and slender. 

It was like being in two worlds, this 
being on the roof in the jeweled night. 
Below—somewhere there was the 
haunting wail of a song, played on 
some fYull-throated instrument, a 
broken bit of minor song with a sug- 
gestion, curiously, of tom-toms and 
silent people sitting under plumed 
palm trees staring into an orange- 
hearted fire. Up and down the aisles 
between crenelated, towering buildings 
moved figures, unhurried and ab- 
stracted, figures sheathed in the light 
of a blue-white half-moon. A barge 
floated through a canal—or at least it 
looked like a barge with a flapping 
sail. It had a little red-glowing light 
swinging on it. I suppose it was a 
wagon. Little gold lights from square 
windows stung the darkness. A dog 
barked, on a soprano note. Very clear, 
like a stone cutting the surface of a 
moon-bathed lake, a lilting, inconse- 
quential tune filtered out into the night 
from some window. Tumbling notes 
they were from a music box doubtless 
made somewhere in the fastnesses of 
the Alps by untutored, instinctively 
deft fingers. The clouds, their fleecy 
whiteness. changed to somber gray, 
hurried on: about the business of chas- 
ing away the sapphire and lemon and 
crimson .stars, in order that they 
might then undertake the sterner job 
of inducing the moon to go. 

A dove, somewhere above me on a 
coping, stirred, shuffled its feathers, 
murmured drowsily and slept again. 

In order to get to the roof I had 
climbed out over the window ledge, 
carefully, to avoid marring the fresna 
white paint. The room I had left 
was just a usual room in a conven- 
tional apartment house. Wisps of my 
neighbors’ conversation float out of 
their transoms and in at mine. The 
army of carpenters and electricians 
and what not have so lately departed 
that the sfeam pipes clank a constant, 
‘solemn obbligato to everything I do. 
now and then even, surcharged by 
emotion, changing from the lazy 
clank to a resounding crash. You 
see it is just the conventional apart- 
ment house. With electric fuses so 
intolerant of duty that they wink out 
at awkward moments. The janitor 
seems to wear hob-nailed boots. 

But I don’t mind, since I’ve heard 
the music box and seen the moon 
quiver over the tops of high build- 
ings. Other barges may float down 
that canal. It cannot rain forever. 
And I know that the tin roof will be 


here as long as I am. 


™ 


dignified presence. Moreover, he had | 
the rare art of making and keeping | 
friends, and the large means he in- | 
herited from his father enabled him) 
to entertain on a generous scale. But! 
most of his important work was done | 
before he had become rich, and in| 
1786 he retired from business alto- 
gether, though he kept in touch with 
the art-world of his day by virtue of 
his keepership and his friendship for 
Sir William Chambers. 

It is certain that the stately gen-. 
tleman, the accomplished host and. 
critic, had an imagination beyond | 
that of the artists of his time, and 
should the day ever dawn when an 
enterprising publisher shall produce 
a collection of adequate photographs 
of the great works of English sculp-| 
ture, Wilton’s will be no uncertain /TT 
place. Between Roubiliac and Banks 
he is without a rival, and a more 
catholic taste in art than now pre- | 
vails will do him the justice of which | 
a century of depreciation has un-'§ 
fairly deprived him. | 
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that success seemed to blunt his in- | 
clination for art, as J. T. Smith no-| : 
ticed; but his was a gracious and’ . : 
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[It Is to Contin 


aa Monitor 
News Office 


y York—If the Re- 


is to have the people's 
P : } two-party system of 
| to survive the strain 


0 


, party leadership 
eradeatly, but un- 
e, declares Otto 


rly Pro- | 


ey onruteneo.| LEAGUE DEFENDERS 


say they 


State Senate, elect 3 municipal court 
justice, win the cotjnty clerkship in 
the Bronx, and senditwo Socialists to 
Congress. 

In most of the districts where the 
Socialists are strong the Republicans 
and Democrats haye fused, adding 
strength to the lalist argument 
that the aims of th? two old parties 
are identical. 

At Harlem Casino} 
Hillquit said: 

“There is a sno ody move to 
crush the organizations of Labor and 
to paralyze the strjiggles for better 
living conditions, leg by high govern- 
ment officials in opjn and shameless 
partisanship with e railroad and/| 
mining magnates an# the Manufactur- | 


yesterday Morris 


|of League supporters last, night, be- 


STATE THEIR CASE 


Boston Audience Hears Friends 
of Covenant—Ray Stannard 
Baker . Tells of President 
Wilson’s Work in Its Behalf 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, author and director of 
publicity during the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, announced his support of the 
League of Nations at a mass meeting 


to effect such a union, which it is 
estimated would make Boston one of 
the three largest cities in the United 
States, have failed through opposi- 
tion in suburban districts. 


TWO PLATOONS FOR 
FIREMEN PROTESTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The two- 
platoon system for firemen, which is 
to be given a referendum vote tomor- 
row in Boston, and which has been a 
much debated question in many cities 
throughout the United States. 
posed by the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce, Mayor Andrew J. Peters and! 
numerous leading citizens. 


cause “it involves the honor of 
America, lost sight of as we lost sight | 
of the leadership we assumed when} 


feat of this referendum,” 
‘Chamber of Commerce. 
proposition was submitted to the vot-'§ 


says 


is wg 


CONFERENCES UPON | 


\mercial and agricultural life, or as 


MEXICAN PROTOCOL 


Tentative Drafts Arranged— 
Mr. Pasqueira Declares That 
Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution Is Not Retroactive 


+ a ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
, Tentative drafts of a pratocol to be 
‘exchanged between Bainbridge Colby, 
'Secretary of State, and Roberto V. 


“The economical and just conduct ; Pasqueira, Mexican confidential agent 
of municifal affairs demands the de- | in the United States, 
the full diplomatic relat'-ns between this. 
“The same | country and Mexico, have been drawn, 
but the final text has not been de- | 


reestablishing 


the country is not only pacified but 
returning to normal industrial, com- 


near normal as Mexico's condition and 
her resources make possible after 
several years of fighting. 

The next move toward obtaining 
recognition for the Mexican Govern- 
ment will be made by Secretary Colby 
in his reply to Mr. Pasqueira’s letter, 
the latter already having-been made 
public. The anewer has not yet been 
sent, but Mr. Colby’s formal state- 
ment accompanying the publication of 
the Pasqueira letter intimates the 
tone and content of the reply to the 
Mexican envoy. The letter followed 
two conferences between himself and 
Norman H. Davis, Undersecretary of 
State, before Mr. Pasqueira went to 
Mexico City, and two after he returned 
to Washington. 


oe 


Assailants Being Pursued 
MEXICO CITY, Mexico—Every ef- 


COTTON ACREAGE 


MAY BE REDUCED 


Farmers Expected to Take Such 
Action in Southern States— 
Proposed Closing of Cotton 
Gins Meets Strong Opposition 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


ATLANTA, Georgia—Doubting the 
wisdom of requesting the gin owners 
of this State to suspend ginning op- 
erations, Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey has 
declined to iesue a proclamation call- 
ing upon them to close down for _w0 


days in the interests of higher priced 


we undertook ta remoralize a world | 
rapidly becoming demoralized.” Speak- | 
ing of the Peace Conference Mr. Baker 
said that the most difficult problem 
facing the representatives of the | 
United States was the diversity of in- | 


F ent v. 
cided, as there are still points con-! fort is being. made to apprehend nL ovang as requested recently by Go 
cerning which Mr. Pasqueira and the , J00n 


criminals who held up and killed Ar-| wr fentom awmigrcs: oo 
in the two-platoon law which have ; State Department are not fully agreed. h od “a % eon macs Sel, | hardly feel authorized in making the 
been revealed in other cities of the' It was learned that these drafts | jo  o oo t] a neres's _—— request which you suggest,” Gov- 
State where the law has been in effect, | have been under consideration for’ Pe Secs saersd a Be ernor Dorse ites Governor Parker 
that the Fire Chiefs Club of Massa-|some time, in fact since a periog|@#2ded to Matthew E. Hanna, acting 7 von —_— ’ 
\chusetts has asked for amendments! antedating Mr. Pasqueira’s recent | *merican chargé d'affaires, at the| John J. Brown, Georgia Commis- 
to the law. : hurried visit to Mexico City, and it Begg foreign office on Saturday.| sioner of Agriculture, recomemnds 

“The introduction of the system believed that his conferences with the tien ee ae seinen anaes that the State warehouse and bank- 
|would require a large additional ex-| Mexican Government officials CON-| weanesday. when he asked that the|ims laws be so amended so as to 
|penditure of the city’s money, esti-! cerned the acceptance on Mexico's | way, il ‘ bank atial 
/mated by the fire commissioner at the part of the text of one of these eS Lendeane guilty of the entree: Se ape Oe ee ee ee eee 
outset to be over $500,000, and when! tocols prehended and punished. The foreign) interest rates to cooperative bonded 

8, warehouse receipts as against those 
receipts issued by non-bonded ware- 


ers Association. ‘hat is Harding, 
what is Cox going tg do about restor-— 
ing constitutional gpvernment to the 
United States and I¢gal rights to the: 
workers? Cox evadds the momentous | 
question. Harding tompares faithful | 
Labor leaders to y?ggmen, and you, terests cherished by the several na- 
workers are asked to vote for either | tions. 
of them! | “Every nation except America,” he, 
“The daily life of the great bulk declared, “was interested in the mate-| 
of American workers was never more | rial aspects of the Treaty. The task 
difficult and precarious. Unemploy- | faced Mr. Wilson of championing the 
ment is growing, lockouts and strikes_ other aspects of the Treaty. It was. 
are increasing. The workers are fight-| ‘difficult to apply his 14 pointe, in view | 
aiof national and historical obstacles. | 


ers last year and was decisively re- | 


to Medill McCor- 
jected. So serious are the defects: 


from Illinois, 
ay. oe 
| declared against 
& ons as now con- 
nthe letter to Mr. Mc- 
leor “the approach- 
executive functions 
into the hands of 
‘ing, sincere and 
van, Warren G. Hard- 
poi out that the Re- 
. if successful, will be 
» than a conventional 


Se ee ee 


involving assurances respect-| *e 
in full operation likely to amount to|jne Mexico's office note, which has been sent 


attitude toward out-| 


to Washington, said arrests were 


Unless 


: 1 


| toward the light. 


History,” he says, “is 
ian the long record of 
‘one or the other 
of the world rejoicingly 
lead while it was 
lieved it would bring 
and plenty and happi- 
n suddenly found itself, 
p old and all too well- 
h goes through suf- 

noil to collapse and 


et 
‘a ry i? , 
Ae 
rows 
an Fundamentals 


1 Party.” says Mr. 
seek to bring back 
wal Its face must 
It 


. courage to maintain 


ing for their very lives. 


quick and drastic change takes place | Mr. Wilson could have withdrawn, but | ‘the 
and govern- | he held to his original aim and cen- 


in our basic industrial 


mental system this country will in-the | tral 


purpose, that of supplying a 


very near future be plunged into the| means of getting and holding the na- | 


misery of an industrial crisis, which | tions together. 
will render millions of workers job-/| ot the League as the inexorable mini- 
mum of his demand.” 


homeless and foodless. What! 
going to do 
a national 


less, 
are Harding and Cox 
about averting such 
calamity?” 


Proposed New York ‘Vetieane’ Bonus 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


He said that he was ashamed of the 
provocative and blind wording of the) 


NEW YORK, New York—New York 
State voters will be calied upon to: 


reservtions drafted 
| distrust of the United States of the’ 
| League. 


He set the Covenant | 


Prof, F. W. Taussig of Harvard Uni- 


versity declared that the most shame- | 
ful thing in present politics was that | 
the League of Nations has been made 


“a football of parties and politics.” 


to indicate the 


It is not perfect, he asserted, | 


vote on two referendums tomorrow, and will need to be amended. but the | 
the more: significant of which is the! United States first adopted the Fed- 


then the Constitution, and | 


almost $1,0007000. The present. when 


steadily mounting, 
sible time to throw upon the city such | 
a tremendous additional expense. The. 


| city ‘still finds itself unable to main-'§ 


tain properly its highways, 
‘adequate schoolhouses, 


to provide 
to carry on 


diture should be made by the city for’ 


any purpose which cannot be shown to | 


be of real and direct benefit to the' 
public, especially since it has proven 
to be of doubtful benefit to firemen 
where such a change has been. tried.” 

May or Peters quotes a fire chief who: 
has had experience with the _ two-' 
Platoon system as calling it a most! 


tax rate and valuations have been | 
is the worst pos- | 


standing differences between the two! 
governments that would be completely. 
acceptable to the United States. 


Controversy Over Article 27 


Among the major differences is the 
controversy over Article 27 of the new 
Mexican Constitution, affecting ‘title 


| public works and to make other neces-|to oil lands, and which certain Amer- 
| sary improvements. No further ‘expen-/| ican interests, heretofore with the un- 


questioned support of the State De- 
partment, have denounced as confis- 
'catory because of the Carranza decrees | 
‘establishing the retroactive nature of | 


l'article 27. The State Department, in| 


view of Mr. Pasqueira’s representa- 
tions, is now awaiting a dependable 
‘Mexican interpretation of it to es-'! 
‘tablish definitely and permanently its_ 


vicious piece of legislation, inasmuch | unretroactive character. 


It was admitted at the State Depart-. 


imminent. 


- ee 


BIDS FOR HOG ISLAND 
SHIPYARD REJECTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Two bide for the great Hog Island 


shipyard, 


near Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania, conetructed by the govern- 
-ment during the war to turn out 


| fabricated ships and recently offered 


for sale, have been rejected by the 
| Shipping Board because of the low 
prices. the bidders were willing ‘to 
pay. The plant was built at an 
‘expense of nearly $80,000,000 and the 


houses, many of which, he states, are 


‘unknown outside of their immediate 
communities. 
ion,” 


“lt am of the firm opin- 
he says, “that an organization 
among the farmers will be perfected 
within the next 90 days that will re- 
duce the cotton acreage to five acres 
to the plow, or not more than 50 per 
cent of this year’s acreage of cotton.”’ 

Three governors of southern states 
have declined to side with Governor 
Parker, and four, it is said, have tele- 
graphed him, stating that they are 
giving serious consideration ‘and 
cooperation to his request. The Vitks- 
burg, Mississippi, Board of Trade 
has. passed resolutions urging that 
Lee M. Russell, Governor of Missis- 
sippi, turn down Governor Parker's 
request. ; 

WwW. S. Turner. the 


question whether they approve the! eration, 

plan to issue a $45,000,000 State bond. finally amended that with the Bill of. 

issue to pay a bonus to al] New York | Rights, he pointed out. 

State veterans of the war, the able-| . /he Covenant is nothing but a| 

bodied equally with the disabled. plan by which sovereign nations can. 
Advocates of the bonus recently | 4ct together unanimously better than | 

conducted a parade in an attempt to|they could otherwise,” declared 


show the strength behind the men’s. Hamilton Holt, editor and vice-chair- | 
demand for it. But there is a con-| ™man of,.the League to Enforce Peace. | 


as it provides that those men who are 

regularly employed to extinguish fires | | ment that- some of the leading Amer- | romp ate that nas rte Bi secretary of 

cannot be called upon during off hours'ican lawyers are not in agreement, ae Bp gos Sra aa pi 
o he contrary, hold diametri-: : . iahay 

excepting when a fire has gone beyond, but. on t c Jersey Machinery Exchange. Barde 


‘control. ' cally opposite views regarding the al- | Brothers Steel Corporation offered 


leged repugnant character of Article. 
$4,000,000. . In view of the failure to 
BOSTON HOTELS CUT 


i 2 he State Depart- 
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Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, 
has also stated his opposition to the 
Louisiana Governor’s plan. “We be- 
lieve that the price of cotton would 
be much higher if there had been no 
propaganda trying to boost the price,” 
Mr. Turner declared. “The man who 
is buying, or has thoughts of buying, 
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National Ticket 


c ian Science Monitor 


rn News Office 


<, New York—A marked 


Socialist vote is ex- 


ture the election in this 
» Socialist 


campaign 
estimating 3,000,006 
1 ticket through- 
_Wugene V. Debs, 
te this year, re- 
1900, when he ran 
mocrat; 402,283 in 
1908, and 901,873 in 
Benson. pres‘dential 
polled 590,574. 
k Legislature’s expul- 
lly elected Socialist 
this city is ex- 
a large protest vote 


_, American Federation of Labor, made 
an appeal for the Democratic ticket, 
‘both national and state. 


siderable opposition to the plan. 
Discussing the plan with a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, George Brokaw Compton 
said: “The American public has been 
passing through a period of ingrati- 
tude and indifference, but the pendu- 
lum will swing back if the organiza- 
tions that are regarded as speaking 
for furmer service men wilil permit it 
to do. so. . It should be remembered 
that the disabled and the widows and 
orphans ought first to be cared for, 
and that well toward $1,000,000,000 
per year is reasonably required for 


that purpose at the present time. The 
former service man would like to 
have a bonus in cash, and there are 
the millions of clerks, professional 
workers, school-teachers and others 
who also would like to have such a 
sum and who possibly need it more. 
Despite the official attitude of the 
American Legion, it seems incredible 
that the rank and file of the former 
service men wish to demand a cash 
reward for doing their duty as 
American citizens.” 


Mr. Roosevelt Sens Parting of Ways! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The United 
States now stands at the parting of 
the ways: a hundred years from now 
bistorians will write a chapter on the 
period of American history from 
1920; on the ballots tomorrow depends 
the heading of that chapter: “America 
Leads the Worle Toward the New 
Era,’ or “America Abandone Her 
Faith.” , 

This was the tenor of a speech by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, at Madi- 
son Square Garden Saturday night. 

“To return to the world conditions 
of July, 1914,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “is 
unthinkable. America must never bear 
in history the responsibility for such 
a fate. Yet this election will mark 
the decision.” 

Samuel Gompers, president of the 


Opposition to the Gompers pro-Cox 
stand, in so far as it may be said to 
express the federation officially, has 
been stated by 39 leaders in the feder- 
ation, who aésail the League and call 
upon Labor to support the Republican 
ticket. 


PILGRIM HALF DOLLARS SOUGHT 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—More than 
half of the total issue of 300,000 Pil- 
grim tercentenery celebration half 


States director of the mint, have been 
distributed, according to an announce- 
ment of the National Shawmut Bank, 
which had charge of the distripution. 
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dollars, recently issued by the United. 


Mr. Holt declared that the text of the 
League constitutes the “greatest docu- , 
ment sinee the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” 
drawn up and subscribed to by a body. 
of men who “took no counsel of 
cowardice.” 

In his defense of the League, the 
speaker. considered the attacks di-| 
rected against Article X, declaring 
that this provision is “nothing more 
than the Eighth Commandment ap- 
plied to international relations—thou 
shalt not steal.” The whole meaning 
and significance of this article, Mr. 
Holt asserted, rests in the four words 
“as against external agression.’” In- 
ternational law, he eaid, has pro- 
gressed as has the law of society from 
the days when the family of the victim 
of a crime was allowed to avenge that 
crime, to the present, when the 
revenge is a crime against society. 
Under. Article X, declared Mr. Holt, 
“a nation committing an agression 
against another commits an act 
against the ‘society of nations.” 


BIG LOANS TO SOUTH 
AMERICA APPROVED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Following 
a meeting of members of the South 
American group of bankers here, held 
at the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
last week, it was announced that the 


minimum financial needs of Brazil 
were $30,000,000; of Chile, $10,000,000 
and oc. the Argentine Republic, $10,- 
000,000. Loans aggregating between 
$60,000,000 and $60,000,000 are under 
consideration by the New York 
bankers. It was learned after the 
meeting that the consensus of opinion 
was that _ the loans should be made, 
provided the purpose was not 
primarily to bolster exchange but to 
enable those countries to continue 
purchasing in the United States and 
pay for purchases already made. The 
critical financial situation in the South 
American countries was 2: waite ad- 
mitted. 
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BILL TO ENLARGE BOSTON 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — A.- bill 
for the consolidation of all cities and 
towns within a radius of 10 miles of 
the City of Boston into one munici- 
pality through the agency of an ap- 
pointed charter commission has been 
filed with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Previous attempts 


while the great body of | 
nt liberal vote through- 
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together. 
Special Designs to Order 
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TIED TIGHT % 3% 3% 
Cluett.Peabody & Co. Inc. 4Troy, N.7: 


which, he declared, was 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | | Pasqu 


Massachusetts—General , 
reductions in the price of food served | 
‘in Boston hotels have been agreed, 
‘upon by 
nounced by Daniel J. 
‘United States District-Attorney, who | 


BOSTON, 


hotel managers 


recently: opened a cainpaign against}; 
alleged extortionate prices and held 
hearings at which hotel, restaurant 
and. lunchroom managers insisted 


cost of supplies and labor declined ' 
also. The reductions now announced 
approximate 60 per cent in the cost 
of table d’hote meals, and vary from 
10 to 20 per cent on other dishes. 
Mr. Gallagher characterizes the de- 
crease decided upon as “more exten- 
sive than any that have been made 
in any of the larze cities of jie 
country.” - Al] the cuts in prices 4re 
to go into effect today. , 
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Two Thousand Profteering er 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


into court at an early date and ask} 
for the indictment of several of the'| 
largest corporations under the Lever 
Act as the result of investigations 
which have been carried on by offi- 
cials of the department. The investi- 
gators have been handicapped by the 
fact that the constitutionality of the 
Lever Act has been challenged and 
companies under investigation have 
not only defended their course of ac- 
tion, but have sought to gain post- 
ponements and delays, hoping that, be- 
fore a case could be brought against 
them, the law would be declared un- 
constitutional. While the names of 
the corporations against which 
charges are to be brought were not 
given by the department, it is known 
that they have been investigating the 
woolen, leather and coal industries 
among others. The department stated 
that 2000 profiteering cases had been 
brought and sentences passed in 200, 
| leaving 1800 cases still pending. 


| | violative 


—The Department of Justice will go’ 


of American rights. Mr. | 
eira has formally declared to, 
'Secretry Colby that Article 27 is 


“retroactive,” 
satisfactory assurances that it is not, 


surance. 
‘Carranza Decrees 


One serious obstacle in the way is 
the retroactive interpretation given to 
Article 27 by President Carranza. It 


that cuts were impossible unless the! js considered insufficient that Presi- 


dent de la Huerta gancel the decrees 
of his predecessor. What is indicated, 
presumably from Mexican sources, as 
am acceptable assurance, would be an 
act by the Mexican Congress inter- 
preting Article 27 in a light that would 
remove the apprehensions of the 
United States. 

The Carranza decrees, which the 
State Department, in notes to the Mex- 
ican Government, has strongly de- 
nounced, have never been put into ef- 
fect in Mexico, but have constituted 
the main obstacle to complete amity 
and understanding between Mexico 
and the United States. 

State Department and Mexican ad- 
visers are now at work on a solution 
of this problem, and a speedy adjust- 
ment is confidently expected in Mexi- 
can official quarters, where it is de- 
clared there is no sound reason for a 
misunderstanding with the 
States. 


The form of the solution appears to. 


be requiring more time and considera- 
tion than the substance, as Mexico is 
anxious to avoid any act that might 
refiect upon her dignity or lower her 
prestige, especially in Central Amer- 
ica and South America. The State De- 
partment will observe due regard for 
these sensibilities, it is indicated. 


Law and Order 


Increasing gratification 
fested by State Department officials 
at the growth of the recent movement 
for law and order in Mexico. Thee 
is no longer civil war in Mexico, for 
the first time in ten years. Bandit 
bands have been exterminated, and 
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and Mexico will give. 


CAST VOTES BY MAIL 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The President and Mrs. Wilson 
voted on Saturday in the presidential 
election. They marked their ballots at 


the White House and mailed them to 
Princeton, New Jersey, where the 
President heretofore has gone each 
election day to vote. Nine other 
ballots aleo were forwarded to New 
Jersey from the White House, those 
voting by mail] including Joseph P 
Tumulty and Mrs. Tumulty, Dr. Stock- 
ton Axson, Charles Swem, the Presi- 
dent’s private stenographer, and other 
attaches of the White House. 

These were the first ballots. ever 
cast by Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Tu- 
multy, and they were among the first 
of the great army of women enfran- 
chised by the nineteenth amendment 
to vote in the 1920 election. The bal- 
lots from New Jersey were forwarded 
to the White House early last week, 
by request. 


will only be impressed of our disad- 
vantage and will gain impressions 
that conditions are really worse than 
actually exist. He .will be inclined 
to wait rather than to be induced to 
buy, as a result of this publicity... It 
would seem that the proper procedure 
would be an active campaign, encour- 
aging farmers to pick the cotton as 
quickly as they can, have it ginned 
as fast as they can get it picked. put 
it out of sight in some shelter, off the 
ground, and protect it by insurance. 
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CLOTHING WORKERS RESTRAINED 


SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts—. 
Judge E- FF. -Pierce of the Supreme 
Court recently handed down a decree 
confirming a master’s report and per- 
manently- restraining the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
from interfering with the Bauman 
Clothing Corporation of New York. 
The master’s report found against the 
amalgamated in all essentials as cited 
by the corporation, but noted the law- 
abiding character of the picketing en- 
gaged in at the Bauman plant in this 
city where a strike has been in prog- 
ress since last April. | 
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a very efficient bomb. He calls at- 


panying map show an advance of the} light. Mars is visible for several 
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has also been appointed grand superin- 
tendent for Perthehire. 


tention to a crater in Arizona as 2vi- 
dence of a “hit” on the earth by a 
meteor long, long ago. That there are 
not more like it he thinks is due to 
the shield of the earth’s atmosphere, 
and to the obliteration of the traces 
by the weathering through ages. 

On the other hand, it is argued by 
others that not much can be predi- 
cated for craters of 50 miles across 
from experiments producing craters 
of only 100 feet in diameter. It might 
seem that mreteors might strike the 
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December 21 at 8 p. m. in local mean 


horizon. 


surface at all angles of incidence. 
Professor Campbell of the Lick Ob- 
servatory sees only one feature on 
the lunar surface suggesting an im- 
pact differing appreciably from 
strikes in directions making small 
angles with the perpendiculars to the 
surface. This is among the lunar 
vAlps, which are plowed through 
seemingly by a massive meteoric body. 
The resulting “Valley of the Alps” is 
about 83 miles long and perhaps four 
or five miles wide, with precipitous 
sides of over 11,000 feet. “It is as if 
a great meteorite, traveling northerly 
over Italy, had struck the southern 
flank of the Alps at Como and 
| circular surrounding plowed its way horfzontally through 
al peak and a few short the Alps as far as Lucerne.” There is 
_ Craters were formed; doubt whether any meteor could pro- 
spernicus” and also like duce so stupendous an effect without 
craters “Theophilus” volatilization or other destructive 
> consequences to _ itself. Professor 
. “Why should meteors Campbell has observed in _ lunar 
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constellations as they will eppear November 6 at 11 
The boundary represents the horizon, the center the zenith. 


venient use, hold the map with the part of the boundary down corresponding to the direction one faces. 
portion of the map thus held shows the stars in that part of the sky according to their relative~ heights above the 
The names of the plahets are underscorea on the map. | 


” Mr. Ives points out formations the existence of craterlets 
t meteors are ignited in the summits of central crater peaks. 
hurtle through the These observations, which have been) 
phere, and frequently confirmed by others, he considers as | 
_ terrific detonations, fatal to the impact theory for the 
ir fragments far and|origin of these crater peaks. He is 
mm has no air to impede disposed to believe that, with some 
tress, and he computes | possible exceptions, the principal sur- 
a moderate velocity of |face features are the ordinary prod- 
second—-sometimes the ucts to be expected from evolution- 
Zz les Or more—heat ary processes purely geologic. Thus, 
i on the impact to it is seen that opinions still differ. 
legrees. Such a sudden It may be that the lunar craters have 
fature would be suffi- a twofold origin. : 
gas any known ma- .- | A 
f words, it would pro-| | he Constellations 
m. Thus the meteoric The position of the constellations at 
iM, be transformed into. the hours represented by the accom- 
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because I believe they are 
_absolutely good—-the same as 
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Mme. EMILI 


heralds of winter. Taurus is in the 
lead, followed by Orion and Gemini. 
Procyon, the Fore-Dog of Canie Minor, 
and Sirius, the Dog-Star of Canis 
Major, appear on the horizon. These 
two stars form a hearly equilateral 
triangle with Betelguese in Orion, and 
this rélation makes their identification 
rather easy. Perseus and Cassiopeia 
are overhead. Between them one can 
see a hazy patch, which is composed 
of two star clusters. Even an opera 
glass brings a multitude of stars into 
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SOUTHERN [HORIZON 


time. 


Cygnus, whose fo.m is popu- 
larly called the Northern Cross, is 
following Lyra as it sets. The Cross 
eeems more real now, since it stands 
nearly upright to the horizon. An- 
dromeda and Pegasus extend. almost 
all the way from the zenith to the sky 
line, and form a very prominent feat- 
ure in the west. In the north the 
Little Dipper, or Ursa Minor is sus- 
pended by the handle. Beneath are 
Draco and Ursa major. 
rather void at this time, Cetus and 
Eridanus not being of striking appear- 
ance. Fomalhaut of the Southern 
Fish is eetting in the southwest. 

The planet Mercury is not visible 
until near the end of the month, when 
it may be seen as a morning star. 
Venus in the southwest after sunset 
is coming into better position for ob- 
servation. If it is once seen, no one 
will fail to recognize its great bril- 
liancy, ae it glows in the yellow twi- 


view. 


hours after sunset, being in the south- 
west, traveling in the constellation 
Sagittarius into that of Capricornus. 
Uranus is the only planet above the 
horizon at the time for which our 
map is drawn, but cannot be readily 
observed. The other planets are all 
morning stare, none rising before mid- 
night. 

There will be a partial eclipse of 
the sun on November 10. It will be 
visible chiefly in western Europe and 
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WESTERN [HORIZON 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The November evening sky for the Northern Hemisphere 


The map is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, but will answer for localities much farther north 
or south. When held face downward, directly overhead, wifh the “Southern Horizon” toward the south, it shows the 
p. m., November 21 at 10 p. m., December 6 at 9 p. m., and 


For eon- 
The lower 


}total eclipse. At the most favored 
point, which is in Greenland, no more 
than three-quarters of the sun’s di- 
ameter will be obscured by the dark 
body of the moon interposing itself 
between us and the 6un. At Boston, 
the edge of the moon may be first seen 
at 8:59 a.m. At the middle of the 
eclipse coming at 10:13 a.m., only 
0.38 of the sun’s diameter will pe cov- 
ered. At 11:31 a.m. the last trace of 
the moon will disappear. The moon 
will pass over the northern portion of 
the.sun, moving from west to east. 
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| Aberdeenshire West with the jewel of | 


A war memorial in connection with 


the Gordon Lodge, Buckie, has just 
been unveiled in the Masonic temple 


MASONIC LIFE 
there, by the provincial grand master 


Speaker Says If There Had 
‘of Banffshire, John Reid. It is in 


Been More Freemasonry we ener of the members of the lodge 


Would Have Been Averted | who fell in the great war, of whom 
, ‘there were eight. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science ‘Moator | Earl of Stradbroke’s Office 


LONDON, England — American! A petition is being sent to the oe 
‘Grand Lodge of England from the 
arenas: Wan Sane rer on ns brethren in Suffolk asking that their 
for the bicentenary and peace celebra- ‘provincial grand master, the Earl of 
tions of the United Grand Lodge of! Stradbroke, may continue in his office, 
England, will, next time they come,; notwithstanding his appointment as 
miss the faces of two brethren whom | GOvernor of Victoria. In consenting 

mas- 
they met on either or both of those to continue to act, with the grand mas 


lter’s approval, Lord Stradbroke says 
occasions. C. W. Last, the hall porter |), realizes what a disadvantage it is 
at Freemasons’ Hall, has retired after |... 11, prgvince for its head to be ab- 
40 years’ service. He has served! 204+ gop any length of time, but he 


whom he was with during the whole, 
of their tenure of office, for he was | 
appointed to office at the same time as 
Col. Shadwell Clerke, the predecessor 
of Sir Edward Letchworth, with whom 
he was during his 25 years’ service. 


prepared t fall in with their wishes 
should the grand master approve. 


substitute for religion or as a hand- 
maid for practical religion, is a prac- 
tical question, to which the Rev. A. M. 
Freemasonry and War Trengrove, who has just been installed 
Sir Patrick Rose-Innes, a judge, has | 2% ™aster of a lodge in South Austra- 

‘ lia, gives a practical answer. Freema- 


b . | 
een presented by the brethren of sonry, he says, is religious, but not a 


|religion. It has no mission to the 


a st i 
past provincial grand master son of the heathen world. It has 


recogniti is valuable sefvices | 
— of ea — . no definite place for the woman or the 


during his fifteen years’ occupancy of | child It has no message of hope to 
that chair. ledgi a toes 
chair. In acknowledging the gift | man derelicts, It shuts out and 


he said he coul t help thinking |; 
a Se. 20 orp se 5 | ignores the vast majority of the human 


that if the true tenets of Freemasonry | ' 
had been practiced as taey had been | T2ce only reaching them by indirect 
preached abroad and if there had been | /"fluence. It is a progressive science. 
more Freemasonry in some countries| [t's volume of the sacred laws, if 
there would never have been a great; '@@d daily and prayerfully as recom- 


war. In some cquntries it had failed|™ended. ought to lead the sincere 
to grip the hearts of men and hadj¢raftsman to a proper appreciation of 


failed to teach them that brotherly|that supreme personality to whom 
love, charity and truth which they | Christianity owes its origin. The fact 
boasted of and which, he was sure, | that a church has to meet the spiritual 


many endeavored to practice. ‘ ; 
these days of unrest, they should do| We!gh against the institution which 
what they could to promote the in-| Caters, however splendidly, for men of 
terests of the craft and so create a) a select type. In the majority of in- 
true. brotherhood to teach men that) S*ances, Freemasonry begins with a 
there were other ways of achieving|V€Ty worthy product of other institu- 
their ends than by taking each other’s |0ns, The Masonic contribution is a 
lives and each other’s property. Poli-| Very valuable one, but no more should 


might say that the lodges could do} /0F itself. | 


much to prevent the ruin of the country ae a 
and the empire which they had done so GOLDEN RULE IS ADOPTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


much to establish. 
from its Southern News Office 


A new lodge*has. been founded in 
Glasgow, to be known as Lodge Govan- NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Three 
automobile dealers, organ- 


bill, No. 1222. The consecrating officer | hundred 
was A. A. Hagart Speirs, the provincial | ized in the Louisiana-Mississippi Au- 
grand master, who also installed Coun- | tomotive Trade Association, adopted 
cilor John Mitchell as the primus;the Golden Rule as a business motto 
master of the lodge. conven- 

The Supreme Grand Chapter of Scot- | tion, in Gulfport, Mississippi, and 
land has granted no fewer than five|agreed to pool their interests to 
chapters in New South Wales at their | eliminate the dishonest, careless and 
session this past week, to meet at/unbusinesslike dealer, or any sales- 
Double Bay, Helensburgh, Kitchener,;man or dealer who uses dishonest 
Glebe, and Austral. Dr. William Haig | methods. 


at their recent semi-annual 


In | needs of both sexes and all ages should- 


under three grand secretaries, two of | is at the service of the brethren and | 


: 


Is Freemasonry to be regarded as a. 


' 


NEW AUSTRALIAN 
LABOR TRIBUNAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—An attempt 
to cope with industrial discontent ta 
Australia has been ma@dg by the fed- 
eral government, which at the end of 
July introduced into the House of 
Representatives an Industrial Peace 
Act, which will apply to disputes ex- 
tending beyond the limits of one state. 
The bill establishes a commonwealth 
council of industrial representatives, 
consisting of an even number, not less 
than six, of whom half will represent 
the employers and half the employees, — 
A chairman will be appointed by the 


Governor-General, and will have a 
casting vote only. District counciis 
may be established in any state, the 
membership being chosen in the sante 
way, and the powers and functions 
being similar to those of the central 
council. These district councils will 


|report direct to the principal body. 


: 


A special tribunal may aleo be ap- 
pointed for the settlement or preven- 
tion of disputes in any industry. .No 
dispute as to which a plaint is pend- 
ing in the: Arbitration Court or of 
which the hearing has begun, may be 
referred to a special tribunal. But if 
a special tribunal is satisfied that nor- 
mal circumstances have arisen which 
affect the fundamental justice of any 
terme of an award made by the court 
that tribunal may satisfy or vary the 
terms so affected. Any order or award 
of the special tribunal may be en- 


forced as an award’of the Arbitration 


Court. Where an agreement is 
reached it is to be filed with the in- 
dustrial registrar, and will be-as bind- 
ing as an award. Any contraventions 
of the act or regulations shall be pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding six monthe or a fine not 
exceeding £100, or both. The wide 
powers given to the central common- 
wealth council may be understood 
from the following among other. func- 
tions: (a) To consider any matters, 
conditions, and tendencies in any part 
of the Commonwealth leading or likely 
to lead to industrial disputes, or in 
any way affecting or likely to affect 
industrial peace; (b) to inquire into 
any industrial matter brought before 
it by a member, or referred to it by 
the Governor-General, and to declare 
its opinion .thereon; (c) to confer 
with any persons or ase6ociations as to 
any matters affecting the prevention 
or settlement of industrial disputes; 
(d) to appcint cOmmittees of the com- 
monwealth council for the purpose 
of any inquiry or conference; (e) to 
summon any person before the com- 
monwealth council or a committee 
thereof, for the purpose of conference 
or of giving evidence. 
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Jepret Hasiery 


The Demand of Fashion 


ICHNESS and lustre of finish, fine texture, 
true-tone colorings and accuracy in sizin3, and 
shaping, are fashion's demands of hosiery. These 
requirements meet the utmost of fulfillment in 
Holeproof. And in addition, it outwears the 
It is but natural, therefore, that Hole- 
proof Hosiery is selected by particular men and 


women for wear on all occasions. 


For Men, Women and Children - 
in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and 
Lusterized Lisle. All popular 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


® H. H. Co. 
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y Tang 

sople were so inter- 
the gorilla re- 

the London Zoo, 
companion is a 


ought you might be 


i to hear of another 
t morkey, of which 
uw a good deal,” said 
n fact, they were fel- 
on board a sailing ves- 
key was a big orang- 
shall hear.” 
Indies,” says Uncle 
obably the most pro- 
ds, and its inhabitants 
t and most contented in 
heir requirements are 
get all they need. Yet 
» willing to leave their 
sake of that which they 
if they remained at 
ry likely the love of 
mueh to do with it. 
nent (Dutch) is one of 
be found anywhere in 
of aborigines. These 
a just as they please 
eir religion, language 
as they used to do 
ners came and took 
heir lands. 
re’ everywhere, in the 
fields, and even in the 
it they are hard to cap- 
he days to which this 
§, monkeys were not in 
men were—and for a 
e, that is, for diving— 
are good divers. . 
y 60s (1862) a Dutch 
wia (Java) was looking 
ling at several islands 
1. A Malay was found 
ese islands with such 
bilities as a diver that 
fas only too eager to 
it the man said he had 
monkey, and he posi- 
| to go unless his 
ulso taken. 
y, he said, could dive 
1g that a Malay could 
juld be very useful on 
e captain did not want 
is ship, especially one 
ist over four feet high; 
the rling vessels, 
, Such as Malays eat, 
en to last during the 
cruise, and an extra 
useless one according 
‘s ideas, was a consid- 
le other hand, a first- 


ch as this Malay, was. 


hily dismissed; so at 
nh waived his objections, 
by was taken on. 

these pearlers, the 
hand in the work, and 
particular Malay had 
ing. as they called the 
| also do. 
‘monkey would use a 
taking in sails, he 
the rigging and assist; 
wheel, he would take 


If washing. 


ra 


r= began to cry, and was only reas- 


sured when he saw-him return with 
shells in each hand. When he went 
over the second time after depositing 
the shells, the monkey after some hes- 
itation jumped over the side, and after 
a little difficulty dived below till even 
his long tail disappeared. Monkeys 
do not like water, but such was his 
devotion to his ‘brother,’ he imitated 
everything he saw the Malay do. 

“This work went on during the low 
tides, and at the end of each day, the 
shells would be opened, every man 
opening his own, and whatever pearle 
were found in their respective piles 
were credited to each individual. Rang 


Mother, then after dinner maybe Uncle : 


Ed will take us way down near the 
end of the island.” 

Horace hurriedly finished filling his 
pail, then together the children has- 
tened into the kitchen with their 
berries, Their mother had the crust 
rolled ready for the fruit and laughed 
when they told her why they picked 
so fast. , 

“Can we 20 down to meet Uncle 
Ed first, Mother?” asked Barbara. 
“Then we’'ll.be right back to help you.” 

“Yes, certainly. run down to meet 
him,” their mother answered 


So they ran eagerly to the dock and 
helped him tie his boat and logs. 


“audience,” as she called Uncle Tom. 


you know a story about him?’ 


Josef Haydn | 


Priscilla was playing a beautiful)” a as it was 


little melody on the piano. Uncle Tom, 


Priscilla played it again for her 


“I think I can guess who composed 
it,” said Uncle Tom, when she had 
finished. “Wasn't it Haydn?” 

“Right,” said Priscilla, coming to 
perch on the arm of his chair. “Don't 


“Yes, I do,” said Uncle Tom, smiling 
broadly as ‘he said it, for he knew 


the harmony. 
key with his nose and sounded his 


wonderful orchestras and gave many 


ritten in the music. | 
' “And so I could tell other incidents | 
who was reading in an adjoining room, about Josef Haydn, how he directed | 
said, “I like that! Please play it again.” | 


note was important, for it completed | Indians, for nobody else made them; 
| Quickly he struck that! but now a number of big manufactur- | 
(ing firms turn out similar furniture. | 
It 
Therefore I 
thought how nice it would be if! 


I liked the Indian stuff better. 
seemed more friendly. 


> _ | 
-Lavinia’s Story — 
Lavinia sat, pen in hand, exercise 
book in front of her, inkpot in front of 


that. 
That morning they had had a lesson 


concerts and how he wrote such! every one made his own chairs and | on essay writing at échool, which 
oratorios as ‘The Creation’ and ‘The tables. One day I got a few tools and they had all thoroughly enjoyed. M 


Four Seasons,’ music which people like | tried, and do you know it wasn't at 
But just! 
now I'd like to hear you play some/| 


to hear again and again. 


more.” 

Priscilla went back to the piano 
very glad that Uncle Tom had told 
her such an interesting story about 
Haydn and the music he had composed. 
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“Once I saw a little bird come hop, hop, hop” 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


— ee ee ae ee 


all hard and it was heaps of fun. I 
will give a few hints and then perhaps 
you will become an amateur carpen- 
ter yourself. 

If you know of a wood-lot or farm 
where they will permit you to cut a 


few saplings take your hatchet and 


search about for hickory, ash, beech, | 


white maple or other hardwoed tree 
and lop off some sturdy limbs; the 
thickness of your wrist, and others 


again much thinner, say the diameter 
of your thumb. 
sunny place for a few weeks to dry 
out. If you prefer some of them 
curved bend them and put a weight 


Leave them in a/' 


to hold them in place. When you are 
ready to start, put the old glue pot on. 


the back of the stove, so that the) 
contents will be thin and piping hot | 
when you need it. 


Saw off two pieces of equal length, 
about two feet each (A. A.), and tw 
about three feet 


front and the back uprights. 


two sides of each upright (C.) so that 
you can insert two rungs in front of | 
the chair, two in each side and one| 
in the back. Also make holes with a | 
larger auger for the rungs holding | 
the seat, the two back cross pieces | 
and the arms. There will be 28 holes | 
in all. It would be advisable before | 
attempting boring to place the post, 


.in a vice or some other place where | 


it cannot move. 

Next cut two pieces for the arms, 
each 20 inches long and nearly as thick | 
as the uprights. Bore one hole in| 
each about three inches from the) 
larger end, and shave down the? 
smaller end so as to fit in the hole! 
in the back upright, which hole should | 
be two feet from the floor. Cut two 
slightly smaller pieces (D), each. 15 
inches long, for the back cross-pieces, 
shaving down the ends for insertion 
in the holes prepared for them. These 
pieces must’ have holes for the three 
uprights (E). Now cut your rungs, 
seven in all and no bigger around 
than your thumb; and four stouter 
pieces to support the seat, the front 
one 18 inches, and the others 16 
inches. The lengths of the several 
rungs must correspond with these, of 
course. 

There only remains the back strips 
and the seat cross-pieces. These 
should be made flat on one side by 
either splitting or whittling down. 


each and fairly, 
straight (B. B.), and you have the | 
Take | of her exercise book. 
your auger and bore holes from half | 
to three-quarters of an inch deep on/| 


Three will do for the back, but you 


will need at least six for the seat. | 
The ends of the.seat pieces should | 
be cut as shown in Fig. F so as to fit | 


' 


‘about all the things going on in the 


down in the notch cut in the font and 


was the end that had not seemed quite 
so nice. The mistress had concluded 
like this: 

“Now, children, you ought to be able 
to write a story about anything. Do 
you remember what some one once 
wrote? 

The poem hangs on the berry-bush 

When comes the poet's eye, ' 

And the whole street is a masquerade 

When Shakespeare passes by. 


Let me see, for your next subject——oh, 
anything will do’-—and as she looked 
out of the window something caught 
her eye—-“write me a etory on teic- 
graph poles.” 

“Whatever is there to write about 
a telegraph pole? They're all the 
same,”’ remarked some of the class 

“Well, then, write about their all- 
the-sameness!”’ 

So saying she shut up her books 

d left the class room. The children 
dispersed in all directions and went 
to their various homes. Now, as 4% 
result of all this, Lavinia sat in front 
She began: 

“Although telegraph poles are tall 
and bare-looking they have nothing to 
do with the North and the South 
poles.” : 

“Oh, dear, that won't do,” she said 
aloud to herself, and began again: 

“Telegraph poles are tall and 
straight.. I think they dig a hole 
about three feet deep to put them in. 
I know this, at least I think I do, be- 
cause that is what they did when they 
put in the poles for my swing. They 
always seem to be talking and making 
a great noise when vou walk by them 
along a road.” Here she stopped. 
She took a new sheet and began 4il 
over again, and this, is what: she 
wrote: 

“TELEGRAPH POLES” 

“Once. upon a time there was 4a 
beautiful fir wood. The trees were all 
over the side of the hill, and stood tail 
and straight like sentinels watching 


over the wide valley, where they could 


see the curves of the big river wind- 
ing its way down to the sea. 

“On the very top of the hill stood 
three particularly handsome young 
trees all by themselves. These three 
were great friends, and were very 
fond of talking over all the fine things 
they were going to be one of these 
days. They longed for the day when 
they would be cut ddwn, and sent siis- 
ing down the chute and off on the 
river, on a voyage of adventure, like_ 
so many of their brothers. | 

“Two of them thought they would 
like to be made into toys, or furniture 
for a nursery; they said it would be 
such fun to play with lots of children. 

“The third wanted to hear and know 


Tang was given a long-blade knife to| : ~ ‘how well Priscilla liked stories. 
malays, would squat open his fh shells, white he man- | A Little Bird | “Josef Hayden grew up in a family 
ie full of rice. and dip' aged quite well, for his hands were | Gece} tesle bind | that was very fond of music. His father 
secure his share of | yery strong. Though he did not record | es a a could both sing and accompany him- 
| ‘he many Shells as the other divers, he Come hop, hop, hop ; self on the harp. One day when 
scored in the value of the pearis, for, ~-So [| cried, “Little bird, Josef was very small he took two 
he found a large and very beautiful | Will 5 pieces of wood and handled them as 
pear-shaped pearl, rose pink in color, | uk you stop, stop, stop ‘if they were a bow and fiddle. While 
and of a beautiful luster. | And was going to the window ~=—jhis father and mother sang he kept 
To say, **Etow do you do?” ‘exact time with them. Perhaps the 

But he shook his little tail, 
And away he flew. 


back seat poles, as in Fig. G. If\these | big world, so he decided he would like 


ijoints are made correctly there will| *° aon ook = a big ship and sail 
be no giving way of the seat. Asmall|*¥Y ail over the sea. 


nail in each end will keep the piece|__ At last. one day, their desire was 
in place, | ey satisfied; they were cut down and sent 


And ; id a , | down the chute, and then floated down 

ms air — eer pei pot iS the broad river. That was delicious, 
re See See ae the fun of and the three friends always managed 
putting your chair together. First 


to keep close together. 
put all the pieces in that connect the OR; ; eli , 
, ; nally, after much traveling, the 
two back uprights, being sure that Ane 6 ; 


h ; “ae ’ arrived at a carpenter’s shed. The 
you have plenty of glue in every hole} two friends saw all sorts of furniture 
as well as smeared liberally on the 


bein de, th mai x 
ends being inserted. Then to keep! py chovch thoy wondered ned hope 


ful, though th ondered why they 
the pieces from slipping out bind the! a . y 


saw no toys. With the third it was 
uprights firmly together with rope! somewhat different. He did not want 
Follow the same line | 


The Asparagus Bed 


My kitty and I are by the aspara 
agus bed. It is very green there. 
This corner of our yard is little and 
square because there are fir trees 
on all sides, and it is hidden. The 
asparagus waves in the wind. My 
kitty sits quietly by me and washes 
her paws. The hedge is between us/| 
and the road. I think I hear a chicken 
in the hedge. Presently, he will come 
out and look at me. ! know all our 
chickens. I have names for them. 

I hear the mower in the meadow. 
It is cutting down the meadow grass. 


s mate. At meal times 


n soon discovered that | 
ing he so reluctantly | 
his ship was a very 
_ This monkey was sur- 
k im understanding all 
In fact, he soon became 
with all, and at the last 
‘called at (Fimor), the 
hn a supply of monkey 
‘for Rang Tang. 

y evenings the Malays 


“Monkeys, as a rule, have a liking | 
for bright things, and Rang Tang was) musical instrument he liked best, 
very fond of bright colors, so the cap-| |as a boy, was the drum. One time 
tain gave him a present of a turban, when a group of boys were to march 
which he promptly coiled round his. in a grand procession he was chosen 
head as he had seen the Papuans do. . ‘to be drummer. Very glad, indeed, was 
The difference in appearance, however, he, to march along beating his big 


Some Four-Footed | 


id the open fire (a fire 
tub filled with sand), 

at and tell stories, in 
ng would take a great 
he always took a hand 
as could be’ played on 
At night he slept 


elo. » 
» 
ed 


er, the Malay, for | 


e inseparable compan- 
lip arrived at the pearl- 
New Guinea—it was 
tain water and wood. 
rere very friendly, and 
d the captain all he 
» aborigines invited the 
$ men to come ashore 
ness their dances. The 
‘gladly accepted, Rang 
se, being one of the 


estivities the Papuans 
} conjunction with other 
ents, and the’ monkey, 
nd seeing the drum 
it enjoy the music so 
joined in the dance! 
se New Guinea people. 
and children, to take 
f the monkey's doings 
when, during an inter- 


er left his drum on the. 


mkey made a rush for 
ip the drum and sticks, 
uway with great vigor. 
greatly delighted, till 
1e, Papuan and Malay, 


e to the tune of. the 


ne! . 
S are eagated. small 
nd wide at. both ends, 
skins, and of course 
Anyone can pick up 
yle of drumming, and 
u know, are great im- 


, time to return, Rang 
o part with his drum 
far from creating an 
. it became, on the 
tie of friendship, for 
ve the owner of the 
e present of a colored 
‘arrow piece of cal- 
e for it. Then the 
lem some mother-of- 

i said he would pay 
such; so on the first 
‘low tide, the natives 
to a place in an ad- 
| the shells were 
proved to be similar 
lis, and of little com- 
‘ pearls found in 


. 
yy a 


~ ag 


‘first saw his 


> Vee 


was great, for the Papuan has much 


hair standing out some five or six 
inches round.the head. 

“The natives became ao friendly 
they came on board time after time, 
bringing yams, coconuts, etc., to ex- 
change for colored materials. 

“The native canoes were long and 
well-made, carrying some 30 or 40 
men using short paddles which they 
used digging the waters, and could 
overtake any long oarsman, such as 
the ship had. Rang Tang had very 
long, strong arms and a ehort body 
and legs, and was very powerful at 
pulling,.so that he was most useful 
in a boat. In fact, he was a most ac- 
complished monkey altogether!” 


Berrying , 
“Come on,\Barbara, hurry up, tie the 
boat and hélp me with this ladder. 
Mother said that she wanted some 
blackberries for a pie.” Horace looked 
down on the beach to see if his sister 


more hair—short, thick, curly woolly. 


‘are small, but rich in oil. 


Harvesters 


The busiest of the little people of 
autumn woods are the chipmunks, or 
red squirrels, after the nuts and 
acorns begin to drop. Try this fall 
to go to some secluded piece of woods, 
where you can sit for a forenoon, still 


‘composer who was searching for boy 


that come to a hickory tree, to husk? 


and carry off the nuts. 
about you~ quietly letting go thei 
leaves, and their ripe fruits. 
goes your squirre!] with his nut across 


an open space where a big tree was 


See t s | an 
e the aes an old harpsichord, a musical instru- 


There | 


taken out. 
Some of the little nuts, like beech | 
and hazel and chinquapin, are hoarded | 


small, they are sweet and rich; and 
the thin shells economize space in 
the store house, and save work in get- 
ting out the meats. The oily nuts are 
picked up clean. 
The dry 


as eagerly as the larger kinds. Though | 


; 
i 
; 


| 
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Seeds of the ash) 


was coming, and seeing her jump from| balls of the basswood are gathered by | 


the boat, Phen pull it in quickly, he 
started for the berry vines. 

Barbara and Horace lived on an 
island in Puget Sound where all the 
vegetation grows very large and luxu- 


riant. Just a few feet from the side 
of their cottage the blackberries grow, 
climbing so high ona stout trellis 


tar below the waters, | 


that the children could not reach the 
fruit without a ladder. | 
The ladder was heavy so Horace 
waited until Barbara came up, then 
they both pulled and lifted until it 
was firmly braced against the vines. 
“Now you go first,” Barbara said. 


“and fill your pail. I'll .pick lower 
down.” 
“All right,” cheerily answered 
Horace. ‘“‘Let’s see who will fill their 
pail first! Ready, go!” They picked 
fast, and the berries were so large 
they soon filled their pails nearly to 
the top. ten 
Horace was ahead but just as he 
was reaching for an especially large 
berry, he saw a boat crossing the 
sound; a trig little launch heading to- 
ward their cottage. He stopped to 
watch it, forgetting his berries, and 
suddenly gave a loud whoop. “That’s 
Uncle Ed, he’s towing more wood over, 
looks like a good cedar log, too. Now 
we can make our bathing raft.” 
“Goody!” agreed Barbara. “My 
pail’s all filled.” She lifted her pail 
full of shining berries for her brother 
to see. , 
“You've finished first al) right, sure 


‘wild apples we call crabs are stored 


i little fruits, and lays up a store of 


the little white-footed mouse.- To 


this store are added fruits—red alder- | 


berries and rose hips. The mice lie 
low by day, and gather their harvest 
under cover of the friendly dark. 

' The apple harvest is in progress in 
the ‘orchards and in the woods. The 


by squirrels in hollow trees. The 
woodchuck is fond of these harsh 


them. You will be struck -with the 
abundant leisure of this little woods- 


' 
i 
i 


' 
i 


! 
! 


| 


man, in sharp contrast to the labor- 
ious life led by his neighbor, the red, 
squirrel. | 

! 


drum. 


When the wind blows up the lane, it 


or strong twine. 


encouraged him greatly in his music, 
employed him 
‘assisted Keller in making wigs, which 


as a log, and watch the squirrels| were in great demand in those days. 
He shared the barber’s humble abode, 


“Once Josef sang before a court 


singers. He spent some time as a 
chorister boy, and very profitably, too, 
for the work required study. 

“Later a barber named Keller, who 


in his shop. Josef 


d was permitted to practice daily on 


ment much in use before the piano | 


| was invented. 


“After a while Josef gave lessons and 


}enough. I'll. hurry so we can help} 


Stars and Daisies 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


' began to compose. 
| wanted music for a farce he had writ- 


One day, an actor 


‘ten. A storm at sea was to be repre- 


‘sented, and as Haydn at that time 


It seems the stars have tumbled down; |had never been at sea he didn’t know 


The meadows all are bright 


what it was like. 


With hosts and hosts of daisy flowers— {his hands on the two ends of the 


Gold centers, petals white. 


So high within the evening sky 
White petals cannot show, 

But only sweet gold centers gleam 
Like candle flames aglow. 


And when the stars begin to crowd 
Upon the Milky Way, | 

They beg the great white Lady Moon 
Which stars shall go or stay. 


Then o’er the waiting summer fields, 
When June’s first storm cloud jars, 

Some seem to fall as daisy flowers, 
Some blossom high, as stars! 


+ 


instrument the actor jumped up and 
shouted, ‘That is the right thing.’ So 
that was how Haydn happened to write 
what is known as his ‘tempest 
music.’ 3 

“Sometimes, Priscilla, you probably 
find your hands are too smal] to 
manage a big chord. [Tet me tell you 
a funny thing Haydn did one day when 
he was playing a great piece. The 
music was beautiful, stirring in places 
and with soft, dreamy melodies in 
others. But a passage occurred where, 


loan. using all of his fingers, he was 


still unable to touch one note and that 


Happening to crash | 


brings the sound. I would like to 
be riding on the mower and driving 
the big horses! I am sure I could 
drive them for I know all the horses 
very well. I should like to mow the 
grass by the river but I would not 
mow the bright, red flowers that grow 
on the edge of the stream. I would 
let them grow and look down into 
the water. The chicken has come 
out of the hedge. I am going to 
give him a piece of 


a 3 


Diagram for constructing a chair 


How to Make | 


Furniture 
Rustic Chairs 


Any boy big enough to wield saw, | 


auger and jackknife can turn car- 
penter and make his own rustic fur- 
niture for veranda, camp or den. He 
does not need to have special training 
or even any talent in this direction. 
He must, however, use ingenuity, care 
and patience, which are worth more 
to him than a whole box of sharp 
tools... Armed with the three tools 
mentioned above he can turn out 


pieces of furniture that will be en-) 


during, comfortable and artistic, and 
at practically no expense. 
When I was a lad my grandfather 


my bread. | 


of procedure with the front section, 
and then put them both aside for 24 
hours to dry. Afterward join up the 
parts, bind them with rope, and when 
thoroughly dry tack in your seat 
Pieces. Behold, a chair! 

I have described above -how to 
make a chair of a particular size and 
style. Any boy with initiative can 
vary the style to suit his needs, from 


'for all three. 


a rocking-chair to a garden bench. 
He could learn in a few hours how to 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor: | 


* 


put in a cane or wickerwork seat and 
back, thus making the furniture ex- 
ceedingly comfortable while _ still 


keeping it rustic and beautiful. 


An A-1 Little Tar 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


I wear a snow-white uniform; © 

And, though my rank is low, 

My rating in the Navy list is seen; 

I never tread the Quarter Deck, 

I'm always down below, 

Beneath the tossing waters blue and 
green. 


My quarters aren't palatial, 

They’re shared with all my mates; 

In one small room we live and sleep 
- and eat; : 

The Navy teaches every one 

To pack himself up neat, 

If all the ratings spread themselves 


used to buy garden seats from the 


‘We'd need a bigger Fleet. 


to become a table or a chair; he still 
wanted to see and hear things going 
on in the world, and there seemed no 
likelihood of the carpenter turning 
into a shipbuilder. 

“However, a surprise was in store 
Instead of being sawn 
up into planks as so many trees had 
been, one day some big men came and 
carried them just as they were and 
laid them on a big cart. The two 
friends had not far to go. They were 
taken into a garden. where to their 
joy they saw three children playing. 
But the moment the trees arrived they 
gave up their games and went to 
watch. Then the fir poles found they 
were to play with the children after 
all, and stay in the lovely out-of-doors 
as well: they were to be the main 
supports of the children’s swing. 

“In the meantime our nautical 
friend was having his bark etripped 
off. Then he, too, was put about 
three feet deep in the ground. He 
was to be a telegraph pole. At first 
he was quite. disappointed, but one 
day, when he confided his past wishes 
to the telegraph poles on either side 
of him, they told him not to be a 
goose. 

“*Why. if you take the trouble to 
learn the Morse code you will hear 
all sorts of interesting things going 
on in the world. Messages of ‘all 
kinds, telegrams to friends, telegrams 
to newspapers; why, nearly all the 
news of the. world travels over the 
telegraph wires. You can’t think how 
interesting it is.’ 

“So the telegraph pole had his wieh 
granted, toe, though in not at all the. 
way he had expected. And he found 
that although telegraph poles look ali 
the same, they don’t have a bit of an 
all-the-same sort of life, but lots of 
change and different things to hear 


every day.” 


“Sea Gulls 


There are more than 50 kinds of 
gulls to be found all over the world. 
Most of these are marine or sea dwe!!- 


.ing birds, though several speties are 


found near bodies of fresh water, like 
the Great’ Lakes and other inland 
seas. | 

As there are many kinds of gulls, 
so, too, they have many names, some 
of which posseés real charm and in- 
terest. Among them are the Arctic . 
gull, the goose-gull, the herring or 
silvery gull, the Iceland gull, the kit- 
tiwake, the laughing gull, and the sea- 
mews. 
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crisis has opened | 


resigned and there 

is to how the govern- 
f dle will face the 
*h seem about to crash 
history of Portuguese 
t two or three years 
neces of the forma- 

nt government and 
sors forbid the 
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h at the moment 
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# of appointing a new, Warehouses, offices and shops were 


nporarily the office 
one who has resigned. | 
ie parties has declared 


ie government, the’ Re- 


fg element in the coun- 
i revolutionaries, and 
, abetted and pushed on 

viki, who impregnate 
om, indeed, this element 

was evidently only 
first-class pretext for 
actively to business 
has it in the bread dif-,; 
has now stirred up a 
excitement and danger. 
esity scarce in Portu- 
_Tich do not suffer in 
e shortage. as indeed 
te little, but the poor 
we ago the government 
ler by which only one 
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Mdy knows that no mat- 
ament orders are is- 
can be the same in 

days for rich and 
the easiest thing to 
r such order, and that 

L a matter of course. The 
is, therefore, in re- 

jitter complaints and 
the lamentations of 
doned the system of 
d and has ordained that 


t-class bread is of 

t re the war was. 
4 ,’ and the second is 
of “the poor people's 

: is hoped that by making 
yn and charging heavy 
"first-class bread bread 


of the: second-class | 
l and therefore that 


the poor might. be 
almost certain from | 


‘directed against themeelves. At Alme- 


‘the afternoon it was considered that 
the disturbances had full revolutionary 


cavabry and more infantry to the place 


| a new 
| al classes, first and. stances that n 


if unfairly, they considered to be 
guer, when the people had been with- 
out bread for three days they demon- 
strated and there was trouble; at 
Oporto the people at once beceme 
fractious and attacked a bakery ard 
the same thing happened in various 
parts of Lisbon, the populac? smash- 
ing into the bakeries and taking the 
bread they found there and destroy- 
ing other things. Shots were soon 
fired, public and police came into con- 
flict, there wag at least one killed and 
many wounded, the Republican Guard 
began a6 tisual to ocqupy its “strategic 
positions,’ and the government became 
more than usually alarmed, to the 
end that the police were enjoined to 
issue a notice to the effect that the 
military authorities would distribute 


bread to bakeries that were short of 
flour. | 

This was just the beginning and) 
from this preliminary situation the | 
trouble rapidly developed, for the. 
revolutionary elements here saw their ; 
opportunity and, got to work. There, 
was talk at once of a pending strike | 
on the part of the postal and tele- | 
graphic employees. who are wlways ' 
either striking or about to strike, re- ' 
sulting in the demoralization ot this: 
service, which must have been for | 
long past the most irregular and un- | 
certain in the world. ! 


Bakers and the Government 


The next development was that the 
bakers of Lisbon held a meeting at 
which they took exception to the 
government measures and announced . 
that they would go on strike if their | 
demands were not satisfied, and at ' 
the same time questions were raised |! 


prisoners on social-political grounds | 
in Oporto and what assistance could | 
be given to them. Suddenly, then, | 
came the news of the upheaval at 
Setubal’ where, ou the ground that 
food supplies had run out, a general 
strike was declared. It was carried 
into effect and sll the manufactories, 


closed. At 4 o’clock on the after- 
noon of that day the strikers and the 
people fZenerally showed a _ disposi- 
tion to do damage and broke into a 
shop and sacked it, while in the early 
hours of the following morning they 
lay in wait for the people coming to 
market with fruit and vegetables, at- 
tacked them, and seized all their 
goods. The soldiers were now called 
out, and artillery, cavalry and the 
Republican Guard were posted in the 
main street, but the look of things be- 
came really worse, and at 3 o'clock in 


character. Crowds of people marched 
through the town and attacked the 
shops, the military authorities found 
it to be necessary to occupy the public 
buildings with artillery, there were 
violent collisions between the revo- 
lutionary elements and the troops, | 
many casualties resulting, and there | 
was nothing for it but to declare) 
Setubal in a state of war, which was! 
done accordingly. Onjy the hotels 
and the chemists’ shops remained 
open. 

The Premier, Antonio Granjo,. ac- 
companied by one or two friends and 
a military officer, went personally to 
Sebutal to make himself acquainted 
with the state of affairs, and the re- 
sult of what he saw and what he 
feared was the decision to send more 


and to establish wireless telegraphy 
there. And at the same time there 
were reports of disturbances at Bar- 
reiro, on: the other side of the Tagts 
from Lisbon, and of great activity 
among the Syndicalists there. It \ S| 
amid these deeply anxious coe | 

political crisis 
was started, one of pure politics and 
having no ostensible relation to the 
‘national trouble in hand. 
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LABOR AMENDMENTS 
TO INDUSTRIAL LAWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor’ 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—The | 


‘possible delay. 


| these 


|DANUBE’S FUTURE 


ASTRAFFIC HIGHWAY 


Completion of the Rhine-Main- 
Danube Canal Would Give 
France Direct Commercial 


Union With Danubian States 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

VIENNA, Austria—The Danube and 

its future certainly occupy, a most im- 

portant place among the many eco- 


nomic relations between western and 
southern Germany, and Austria, Hun- 
gary, Jugo-Slavia and the Balkan 


countries, it is believed that nothing 


could do more to help the economic | Members of pers Clubs From 
recovery of all these countries than, 


the joining up of the Danube and the 
Rhine. 


sea connections. Jugo-Slavia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria would have the possi- 
bility of bringing their grain cheaply 
to the south German markets and 
Rumania would also be the gainer 
from the increased rive? traffic. Vienna 
owing to her geographical situation, 
would also be enabled to maintain | 
her position as a great commerciai 
and traffic center. 


from Brigue to’ Domodossola, 


ZECIO- 


| 


Making a water highway across Europe 


as to persons who had been made: Dotted line shows how it is proposed, by means of a Rhine-Main-Danube 
Canal, to make shipping possible from the North Sea to the Black Sea 


‘POSITION OF SOUTH 


nomic problems arising out of the 
war. Hence the proceedings of the 
International Danube Conference in 
Paris are followed with the greatest 
interest in Centra] Europe. 

- The Danube has become a political 
object of the first rank, and the rivalry 
for the domination of the great 
river, goes far beyond all technical 
or economic considerations. The in- 
ternal traffic must be developed to the 
greatest possible extent chiefly under 
the auspices of the bordering states. 
Moreover, the project of éonnecting 
the North Sea, through the Danube, 


‘with the Adriatic, the Black Sea, the 
Aegean Sea and the Persian Gulf, is 


now again being talked of, especially 
in France, which would gladly un- 
dertake the supervision of the work. 

The completion of the Rhine-Main- 
Danube canal, would give France di- 
rect commercial communication with 
the Danubian stzetes and would also 
benefit Austrian interests. England 
too is strongly in favor of anything 
which will tend to the speedy develop- 
ment of the Danube traffic: 


A Great Trafhc River 

There are two very important rea- 
sons why the Danube should be made 
a great traffic highway with the least 
The first is the uiter 
inadequacy of the continental rail- 


way system, especially in central 
eastern and southeastern Europe, 
which has been entirely broken’ down 
through the war; and next the re- 
storation and extension of the water- 
ways would facilitate the creation of 
great water powers, which would 
serve as a substitute for coal, now 
so scarce and so enormously expen- 
sive. Viewed from these two points, 
projects for waterways, which be- 
fore the war were regarded as ex- 
travagant and exaggerated, have now 
assumed an actual importance, such 
as could never have been imagiued 
The whole of the railwavs in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania, are in such a deplor- 


‘able state—tracks, equipinent, rolling 
'stock, and also the staffs—that for al‘ 


countries, 


Danube. 

This explains the eagerness of all 
these countries to bring their freight 
to the river and the anxiety of Eng- 
land—supported by the most zealous 


at whatever wisdom and|executive of the New South Wales|and efficient work of Admiral Truu- 
iere might have been in| branch of the Australian Labor Party; >ridge—to get navigation going as 


it was certain to arouse 
of dissatisfaction, for 
ite of feeling and unrest 
ry now is that whatever 
rd to anything will al- 
feelings and demon- 
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the danger of the new 
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but in many parts 


Pac tneuries an2 
e cause of revolution, 


certain one is hun- 
poor people were 
‘ cause in the new 
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recently appointed a subcommittee to 


draw up proposed amendments to the. /and social reconstruction of all the |: 
, partners in the British Empire would | 


| be raised for peace; and the new status 


state industrial laws. The recommen- | 
dations contained in its report have | 
been forwarded to the state Labor | 


| government, with a request that it) 
take steps as soon as possible to have 
them embodied in the law. It is rec- 
ommended that 44 hours be fixed as a 
week's work, Saturday work to be 
subject to arrangement. In mining | 
and underground occupations, the | 
day’s work, it is considered, should 
not exceed six hours, bank to bank, 
and preference to unionists should ‘be 
granted to all the public services of | 
the State. | 

Among other numerous recommenda- | 
tions are the following: That lawyers | 
should be excluded from practice in) 
‘the Arbitration Court, or in any court 
or board or committee within the 
jurisdiction of the act, except with the’ 
unanimous consent of the parties to a 
case. Equal pay, irrespective of sex, 
to employees in any calling, engaged 
On the same class of work. Court to 
have the power to abolish or to order, 
and to remit the fixation of piere- 
work rates to a board of reference, 
which it should have power to call 
into being. To extend the jurisdiction 
of the-courts to persons in receipt of" 
wages or remuneration up to £15 per 
week. The court to have power to 
control in any industry, or calling, any 
matter, including matters of manage- 
ment, where such affects employment. 
Section 52 to be amended clearly to 
give unions the right to allocate funds 


to politi¢al purposes. The living wage | =— 


on its declaration. to apply automat- 
ically to awardsiand agreements, vary- 
ing all wages in such by the amount 
the living wage may have been varied. 

Section 67—Powers of Inspector. 

Amend to give authorized Officials of a 
union the right to enter any place or 
premises or any ship or vessel or any 
mine or building to interview employ- 
ees, inspect time and wages sheets, and 
investigate any alleged breach of any | 


award or agreement. 


It is frankly ad- 
economic 


possible. 
that the financial, 


fast as 
‘mitted, 


lands comprised in the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy within a reason- 
able time, is quite impossible without 
the aid of this great waterway. 


Thousand- Year-Old Plans 


The thousand-year-old plans for 
joining the Danube and the Rhine by 
the construction of the Main canal, 
have suddenly gained a new and 
greater actuality. In 1917, the Rhine- 
Main-Danube Cana] Company was 
formed for the purpose of investigat- 
‘ing the technica], economic and finan- 
‘cial aspects of the project. The re- 
sults of this inquiry proved mpst 
satisfactory and it is hoped that the 
construction work can now be under- 
taken. The route proposed runs from 
Aschaffenburg, follows the Main be- 
tween Gemuenden and Schweinfurt, 
cutting a channel through the Wern 
valley, and then by way of Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, Roth and_ Beilngries, 
reaches the Danube through the 
Altmuhl valley near Kelheim. Below 


regulated as to provide a navigable 


course between there and Kelheim for. 


vessels of from 1200 to 1500 tons. In 
addition, it is proposed to create a 
water power of 170,000 H. P. capable 
of furnishing 1,000,000,000 kilowatts. 
The proceeds of this enterprise will, 
it is anticipated. suffice to finance the 
whole waterway from Aschaffenburg 


to Passau. 
In view of the former close eco- 
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Regensburg, the channel will be 80 | 
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AF RICA IN THE LEAGUE 


—_—— — awe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


Austria would then have a. 
small recompense for the loss of her | 


the Simplon, and after succeeding in. 
‘his venture, 
landing. 


-| Of this event that 
-| clubs from all over the world, who. 


| nautical conference, made the pilgrim- | 
:| age to the spot whence Chavez had set , was. served there hange ‘a portrait of 
out on his deed of daring. They made 
|the journey from Geneva to . Vil- 
leneuve at the opposite extremity of 


the lake by steamer, piloted by two) 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony -—In 
answering a question in the Senate re- 
centiy, General Smuts, the Prime Minis- 


ter, stated that the League of Nations 
would be carried out on the same lines 
as the Internationa] Postal Union. The 
countries composing it would contrib- 
ute on the same basis as the Postal 
Union. The first problem before it was 
the condition of Central Europe, which 
would be discussed next month when, | 
unfortunately, the South African Union 
would not be represented. They could 
not send a delegate, and nobody else 
could represent them or vote for them. | 
He had never used the term, Dutch 
dominance, he said. Independence 
and self-dependence, of which they 
talked so much, could not, however, 


ecieties with their banners, 
Place San Sebastian where the monu- 


ever come to pass without cooperation, 
and the mutual good will of all sec-| 
tions. He was second to none in his 
desire tO see breaches healed and the 
people united, but such union could: 
never take place except on a basis of | 
Christian tolerance and mutual for- 
bearance and Christian charity toward | 
all. They must include the newer pop- | 
ulation. If they took, the narrower 
would foster internal dis- 
sension’s, and their future would be the’ 
same as that of other nations which | 
had refused to take the wide and mag- 
nanimous. view—like Poland, Ireland 
and other troubled countries of the old 


world. The only obstacle in the way of | (= 


this national unity was the racial feel- 
ing. He looked forward to a true, | 
strong and healthy South Africa, com- | 
prising both people, old and new, both | : 
working together cordially for South | 
Africa’s good. | 

The Prime Minister then spoke of. 
the changed nature of the British Em- | 
pire, which had ceased to be that of | 
another country dominating a number | 
of colonies, and had become a commu- | 
nity of equal and self-governing states. | 


Tt mpo: ; 
ie ‘only | balf-way | was impossible under the changed | 


/'means of communication lies over the 


circumstances to carry on in the same | 
old way, when they were a homogene- | 
cus whole, and the only way in which 
they could now act, together in peace | 
and love was for representatives of all | 
the component states to come together | 
on a democratic basis to discuss ques- | 
tions of common interest, and to decide | 
upon their policies. There was no | 
question but that the voice of the. 
younger nations which were now co- | 


which proposed to give them a voice in 


the councils of the Empire meant that 


the foreign policy of the British Em- | 
pire would alwavs be one of peace. | 
As for the fear that an imperial] con- | 


|ference would pass resolutions which | 
‘would be binding upon the union, 


it | 
was quite groundless. Every decision 
would be first referred to the Parlia- 
ment of the dominions concerned. A 
conference, after all, was nothing but 
a means of discussion; the resolutions 
had to be taken by the government. 
The same was true of the Lezgue of 
Nations. 
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SWISS INAUGURATE. 
CHAVEZ MEMORIAL 


Many Countries Witness Un- 


veiling in Honor of Aviator: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
GENEVA, Switzerland—A landmark | 


been commemorated by the unveiling 
of a monument at Brigue, to the Per- 


in the history of aviation has just | Suit waere 


uvian aviator, Mr. Chavez, who, on 
September 13, 1910, was the first to} 
accomplish the feat of flying across 
Chavez followed the route 
over | 
met with disaster in| 
He had, however, accom- 
plished a memorable feat and, though 
only 23 years of. age, had linked his 
name forever with that of the Simplon 
Pass. 

[t was On ‘the tenth anniversary | 
members of aero, 


had met during the previous week in’ 
Geneva for an international aero-_| 


hydroplanes whose varied evolutions, | 
now sweeping just above the steamer, 
now soaring aloft, now settling on 
the water in the steamer’s route and 


rising again like gulls, demonstrated | 


in striking fashion the progress which |! 
the science of fiying has made since, 
Chavez’ famous flight. Thence they| 
proceeded by train to Brigue, where) 
they were met by the local ~uthorities 
and conducted at the head of a pro- 
cession comprising all the local so- 
to the 


ment stands. 


The monumen: consists of a foun- 
tain with a granite column support- 
ing a fi;ure of Icarus with outspread | 
wings leaning forward as though | 
about to rise. Inset in the column, 
are two medallions of Chavez and the | 
arms of Peru, and a commemorative | 
tablet bearing the inscription: “To! 
the memory of Gaor.se Chavez, who, on; 
September 13th,. 1910, flew over the) 
Simplon.” | 

Another tablet bears the words: “Of- 
fered by his admirers with the con- | 
currence of the Peruvian Government, | 
the 12th September, 1920. S. A. I. | 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, honorary | 
president; S. E: Mimbella, Peruvian} 
Minister in Switzerland; D. E. 
Giulielrmietti, general secretary.” | 

A large pedestal was also unveiled, 
‘on the aviation ground at Brigue Ried, | 
whence Chavez started on his journey. , 
The irscription on this, in three. 
languages (German, French and) 
“From this spot George 
Chavez flew for the first crossing of. 
the Simplon; the Alps gloriously | 
'crossed, the eaglet broke its wings in| 
-alighting at Domodossola on the soil, 
of Italy.” 

After these monuments had been | 
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]N relving on “The Grote 
Rankin Co.” for your 


Home Furnishing 


needs you have the undoubted 
assurance that whatever you 
may select will creditably fill 
the purpose for which it was 
. intended and render‘ to you a 
definite and permanent satis- 
faction. 


Feel free to come to “The 
Grote Rankin Co.” at any time 
to see and enjoy the interest- 
ing displays of home furnishi- 
ings and to compare values. 
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me (ROTE-RANKINca 
Pike St. and Fifth Ave., 
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PLAYER-PIANOS 
VICTOR 


BUSH & LANE 
COLUMBIA 
Talking Machines 
RECORDS 


PLAYER ROLLS 


Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise 
“Everything Pertaining to Music” 


1519 THIRD AVE. | 


Correct Apparel for Women 


Announcing 


Recent arrivals in early 
Fall Fashions that re 
flect the season’s new- 


est thoughts in style. 


CARMAN. 


| Expert Remodelits 


Bower Shoe Rania Shop 


(236 Union &t.. 


 iensisiatied the 60 delegates set vut in 


automobiles for the summit of the 
Simplon. In the midst of thie grand 
and wild country, at the foot of the 
glaciers, each could form for himself 
an idea' of the glorious feat accom- 
plished 10 years ago by the Peruvian 
aviator when aviation was more or 
less in its infancy. Those who were 
on the summit at the time were able 
to point out the deep and fearsome 
Chavez was drawn, in 
spite of himself, toward Gondo. The. 
aviator Bielovucie pointed out the 
course by which he flew over iater. 
“Like my unfortunate compatriot,” he 
said, “I had to struggle against 
‘terrible air currents, and it required 
all my nerve.to carry me safe and 
/sound to Domodossola.” 

At the Hospice the excursionists 


were received by Monsignor Bourgeois, 


provost of St. Bernard and the 


| Simplon, and a modest repast was 


served. It was interesting to eee 
seated at the table Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, grandnéphew of the man 
who caused the carriage road over 


the Simplon to be constructed, and 


at the same time the Simplon Hospice. 


It may be recalled that this celebrated 
_road—by which there passed before 
the tunnel was constructed 55,000 to 
60,000 
menced in 1801 and finished in 1896. 
In the dining room where the meal 


| Napoleon, founder of the hospice, and 
another portrait of St. Bernard, who 


founded the hospice at the Great St. 
Bernard, in the year 900. 


CHEAP FOOD CENTERS | 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor - 

PEKING, China—The- continued 
drouth last summer has brought about 
a serious condition In tne ihree prov- 
inces of Chihli, Shantung and Honan. 


travelers a year—was com- | 


In a small belt consisting of the 


l southern counties of Chihli the north- 


western. counties of Shantung and the 
northeastern counties of Honan it was 
impossible to sow their spring crops; 
and this followed very poor winter 
crops. In the autumn months in nor- 
mal years the wheat is sown and it is 
reaped late in May or in early June. 
At this time the annual rains are due 
and the farmers plant a crop of millet 
or kaoliang, which is ready to reap in 
September and October. This year 
the first crops were very small! and the 
second lot could not even be sowed. It 
is estimated that 30,000,000 or 40.000,- 
000 people are in dire need and the 
problem of feeding them is the most 
urgentonenow before the government. 


Already 24 centers have been estab- 
lished in Peking where poor people 
can purchase food at cost price and it 
is intended as a first step to open 
similar depots throughout the prov- 
inces affected. In addition to this 
method it will be necessary to dis- 
tribute large quantities of free food 
and agencies are being organized for 
this purpose. In all probability it will 
be necessary to call for help from 
other countries before the winter is 
over. 
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I REDERICK 


“hlorenceAnn” 


NEW Bloomer Frock for 


small sister—of. fine cotton 
crepe in gladsome colorings of 


Melon with Old Blue 
Tan wilh San Franciscan Brown 


—each handstitched with bright 
worsteds in appealing fashion. 
Sizes 3 to 6 years. 


Others, in Black Sateen, with appliqued 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Blue with Cold 


Price $5.50. 


fruit motifs, are $7.50 
—SECOND FLOOR 


&NELSON ~ 
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Chauncey Wright 
Restaurants Co. 
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opi \T WITH FRUIT ¢ Ake 


IT LASTS LONGER 


Seattle, Washington 
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aren 
Fraser-Paterson Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Luggage 
of Character 


In- our luggage section we feature 
Hartmann Cushion Top Wardrobe 
Trunks and hand luggage of corre- 
peasant high quality. 


; 3 Q - 
FURS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


= Pine St. 
| Moderate Prices 
| FUR STORAGE 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE 


ls Our Motto 
Your Patronage Solicited. 


SEATTLE. WASHIN GTON 


Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


G. E. Ahlquist Co. 


An 


Seattle’s Expert Furriers 
Manufacturer & Dealer in 


Fine Furs 


1914 Second Ave., next door ew Wash 
Hotel. Telephone Ehticts 5481. ington 


Berry’s Handicraft Shop 


Gifts typical of The Northwest ,| 
and Alaska 


1210 4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Eliott 1677. 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 


Main 6638 
1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


Our . Floral ‘Zateomet Covers 
Uv. 8. and Canada 


HARRY A. CROUCH 
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+ Nik 


mea | 610 First Ave. 


Extensive Collection P eee Fall Models 
atriving da 


On Westlake on ste =e Nelson 
SEA =, WASH. 


‘Axel B. Morris Shoe Co. 


SHOES 
For Men, Women and Children 
303-304 Seaboard Building 


3rd Floor, Comer 4th and Pike, SEATTLE | 
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_ CHEASTY’S 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 


For Men and Young Mes 


<p 
EN'S & YOUNG MEN'S WE — 
C.GRAVES.PRES 
SEATTLE 


A Store for Men 


CLOTHING 
HABERDASHERY 


| Seattle, Wash. 
That Live 


HATS 
Third and Pike 


Corner 


RELIABLE _ 


Transfer and Storage Co. 
Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


GENERAL TRANSFER BUSINESS 
sEatitE™ Elliott 626—15819 


Top Floor Eitel Building 
| Second Ave. at Pike St. 
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Leading Portrait Photographers 
BEST QUALITY oF 


MEATS—“POU LTRY 


Butter and Eggs 


UNION MAREET UNION ANWEE 
225 Union Street, Stall 4 and 5 Westlake 
near 3rd Ave. ‘Market 
Main 5880-Elliott 1787 Ellicott 8145 
SEATTLE | 


~ Morey Stationery Co. - 
STATIONERY 


and 


OFF ICE SUPPLIES 


147 ‘ 
812-814 Firet A y etoen SEATTLE 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


FOOTBALL HAS «| Paurtexric oatnns, Gere: RICKETTS ALONE st «at ume greccny ee ESPERANTO WINS 
| U SU AL. UPSETS| WITHOUT DEFE, AT |Southern Intercollegiate manoes FIRST OF RACES 


teenth hole Mrs. Gaut was 2 up, but | 
by a supreme effort’ her opponent | : Association. : | 
Michigan Pocket Billiards Star| whistie bien Cant AR. Plowens ae) 
Syracuse University Is Eliminated Leads Standing of the National 
From Claim to Eastern Cham- 


halved the hole, leaving her 2 up and. t | 
2 to play at the seventeenth hole. Mrs. | whistle blew, Capt. A. R. Flowers 22, 
of Tech, sent a pretty drop kick be- | 
Professional Tournament 
pionship—Harvard, Yale and 
; vA : : 
Princeton Are Winners 


*Rotherham 1, Wolverhampton 0. 
"West Ham 1, Blackpool 1. 


, Third Division 
*Northampton 1, Southend 0. 


ayy 
*Norwich 1, Bristol Rovers 1. 
Newport 2, *Portsmouth 0.. 
*Qu Park Rangers 1, Swansea 1. 
_*Brentford 1, Southarfipton 1. 
"Brighton 1, Luton 1. 
*Palace 2, Reading 0. 
*Gillingha:n 0, Miliwall 0. 
*Grimsby 1, Merthyr 1. 
*Swindon 1, Exeter 1. 
*Watford 1, Plymouth 1. 


Scottish League 


Celtic 1. *Hearts 0. 

*Raith 2, Hibernians 0. 
*Rangers 2, Bhird Lanark 1. 
*Dundee 8, Kilmarnock 1. 
 *Queens Park 0, Falkirk 0. 
*Clyde 2, Aberdeen 0. 
*Airdrieonians 1, Dumbarton 1. 
*Clydebank 4, Albion Rovers 1. 
"Ayr 1, Academicals 1. 

*Morton 4, Partick 0. ’ 
*Motherwell 2, St. Mirren 0. 


In Initial Run Off Halifax the 
United States Fishing Schooner 
Leads Its Canadian Rival, the 
Delawana, by. More Than 18m. 


Gaut played practically perfect golf | 

and made the hole in 4, thereby win- | tween the goal posts from the 30-yard | 

ning the championship. The sum- line for the first score of the day. In 
the second quarter. D. I. Barron ’22,' 


mary: . 
SOUTHERN ‘WOMEN'S GOLF CHAM-| easily the star of the game, outdodg-_ 
ing the entire secondary defense of 


PIONSHI. TOURNAMENT | from its Western News Office | 

Final Round | CHICAGO, Illinois—The end of the | the Colonels, ran 57 yards for the first 

Mrs. D. C. Gaut, Memphis, defeated | d i’ , the United touchdown. F. W. Ferst ‘21, ran 55. 
Mrs. Dozier Lowndes, Atlanta, 2 up. ,wecenG” weens pay 8 . nite yards for a touchdown in the third | 
. : professional pocket quarter, while J. W. Harlan 722 from its Canadian News Office 


' States national 
pushed the ball over the line for the; HaLIFAX, Nova Scotia—Leadinz 


billiard championship found W. D. 
final touchdown in the last quarter. | the Canadian entry Delawana by 18m. 


Ricketts of Flint, Michigan, the only kicked by W. E. 
9 . ; | 7 cke . ; “ 
undefeated one of the 12 aspirants to oo ag were y /25s., the United States schooner Es- 


the honor of meeting Ralph Greenleaf 
Dat A A a4 d|for the title, at Strauss Auditorium! The work of the Tech players above / Peranto of Gloucester registered the 
ates re rrange Or aNn@ here. The Wolverine has won six | Mentioned and the great defense work initial victory for the international 
Stadium Frected in Australia | straight. James Maturo of Denver, | on the part of the entire Tech team | cerje, today and now requires® only 
Colorado, made the best improvement /| were the outstanding features of the cne more to take the troph e th 
for Coming of Tennis Players ‘in his play during the week and is now | great victory. Capt. A. N. McMillan, of ake the trophy an & 
ssttilaepeidcatae in second place with six victories as| the Colonels, called one week before | 4900 cash prize. Esperanto finished 
against one defeat. W. B.. Franklin .ome of the greatest backs of all times | at 3:01:03 p. m., completing the 40- 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and Arthur | by Capt. Arnold Horween of Harvard, 
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SATURDAY’S COLLEGE G.iMES Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Harvard 24, Virginia 0. 

Yale 21, Colgate 7. 

Princeton 10, West Virginia 3. 
Penn State 28, Pennsylvania 7. 
Columbia 20, Williams 14. 
Cornell 14, Rutgers 0. 

Boston College 12, Springfield 0. 
Stevens 14, Rensselaer 0. 
Wesleyan 20, Rochester 0. 
Amherst 30, Hamilton 7. 
Union 7, R. I. State 7. 

Holy Cross 3, Syracuse 0. 
Boston 28, Conn A. C., 0. 

N. H. State 9, Mass A. C. 0. 
Alleghany 3, Grove City 0. 

Yalé 1924 17, Princeton 1924 3. 
Annapolis 27, Western Reserve 0. 
Gettysburg 21, Dickinson 0. 
Villanova 0, Muhlenburg 0. 
Geneva 34, Alfred 0. 

Notre Dame 27, West Point 17. 
Norwich 6, Middlebury 0. 
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MITCHELL WINS 
|” AT MID-SURREY 


Special td The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—T. H. | 


| mile course in 5h. 59m. 6s. Delawanna 
Woods of Minneapolis, Minnesota, are|found himself helpless before the pushed over at 3:19:28, taking 6h. 


tent ‘clos Jenv , . ine. His great de- gm 0223 
| Hicks, secretary of the United States | Close at the Denver man’s heels, how-| Tech ends and line 8 m. 23s. 
-. |ever, with five victories and one de-/|fensive work, however, kept the 


vanbeien Tennis Association, has re- | teat each. Golden Tornado from further ‘cor wind, threatening in the early morn- 
ceived word from the ee Charles Seeback of Torrington, | ing. ,img .to exhaust itself completely, 
Lawn Tennis Association that stands | Connecticut, the New England cham-| Another surprise of the Southern | strengthened with the approach of 


\ 


Varying from 5 to 16 knots, the 


Captures the Big Autumn Profes- 
sional Golfing Tournament for 


Second Successive Season, De- 
feating Joshua Taylor in Final 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—For the second 
season in succession, Abe Mitchel] has 
won the big autumn professional golf- 
ing tournament in which prizes are 
2; offered to the value of £590 by a Lon- 
-}don newspaper. Not only has this 
added a feature of great interest to 
the competition, held this time on the 
»| Mid-Surrey course at Richmond, but it 
has added to Mitchell's list another 
triumph which will go at any rate some 
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EASTERN FOOTBALL SCORES 
HARVARD BROWN 
3—Holy Cross. 9 25—R. I. State.. 
41—Maine 0 s—Amherst .... 
21— Valparaiso... 90 32—Maine 
o8—Williams ... 14—Colgate 
3i—Centre 14—Springfield... 
24—Virginia 35—Vermont 
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Specially for The Ghristian Science Monitor | 

BOSTON, Massachueetts — Despite | 
the fact that eastern football circles | 
were looking forward to last Satur- | 
day's "games with an idea that few if | 


any of them would furnish competi- | 
tion of a very serious nature, the day 
produced at least one decided upset . 
and several results which were hardly | 
what were expected by the followers | 
of the teams involved. In the west the | 
big battle between Ohio State Univer- | 
'Sity and the University of Chicago | 
came fully up to expectations and /| 
while this game will be dealt with | 
more in detail in a future review of | 
the Western Conference, in passing | 
it is interesting to note that Ohio | 
State won by kicking the goal after, 
touchdown after Chicago had missed. | 

The upset in the east was the de- 
feat of Syracuse University by Holy | 
Cross, 3 to 0. This would seem to | 
eliminate the defeated eleven from | 
any claim to the championship title, 
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PRINCETON 
17—Swarthmore. 
35—Maryland St. 
34—Wash. & Lee 
14—Annapolis.... 


YALE 
44—-Carnegie T. 
21—No. Carolina 
13—Boston Col. 
24—West Va. .. 
21—Colgate .... 
123 2 
PENNSYLVANIA 
$o9—Delaware .. 0 
7—Bucknell ... 0 
21—Swarthmore 
i—Lafayette .. 
i—Virginia M I 2 
7—Penn. State 
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SYRACUSE 
50—Hobart 
49—Vermont .... 
45—.J. Hopkins .. 

7—Pittsburgh .. 
10—Darimouth... 
0—Holy Cross . 
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DARTMOUTH 
31—Norwich ... 
7—Penn. State. 
27—Holy Cross. 
0—Syracuse ... 
34—Tufts 


; , , 'Intercollegiate Athletic Association | 9 o'clock. th tarting 
Georgetown 28, Johns Hopkins 7. seating 7000 persons will be erected at! PiOn, also fared well during the week, | , the starting hour. A glori- 
Maden 22, Colby 0. . Auckland for the Davis Cup matches.| »!8 victory in the final of Saturday | was the defeat administered Auburn | ous sunshine added the final touch 
Dartmouth 34, Tufts 7. ! ‘|night, the forty-sixth match of the | by the University of Georgia, the latter to an ideal Sailing day. 
Canisius 7, St. Lawrence 0. ~ | These dates, proposed by the AUS- | tourney, giving him a record of five | Winning 7 to 0. | The course was triangular: six 
~atena a a . tralasian association for a tour of|wins to three losses. In defeating | Re sapere erie ,miles close haul to the inner auto- 
Sotiiete @ Bare a. Australia by the United States team|Erwin Rudolph -of Sayre, Penn-| McGILL VICTOR |matic buoy, thence southeast in a 
Swarthmore 0. F. and M. 0. after the matches, have been approved | SYlvania, Seeback had things his own _broad reach for six and a half miles 
Susquehanna 35, Penn M. C. 0. ins : way from the start, running out at cw to the outer automatic; from there to 
sq by the United States body ms taht | 
Bucknell 51, St. Bonaventure 0. Te. io es 98a oe “oe. .., 129 in the thirty-first inning with Shut-In Island was a run before the 
Ursinus 3, Haverford 0. “tratig: Wieck oa gene against | Rudolph stuck at 36. High runs were M Inehieint: Captures | “i24_ of nine miles, then a beat to 
Lehigh 17, ‘ae Gili culiek Seath atonangs ns. *8, 29._| 21 for the winner and 28 for the loser.| Montreal _ Institution aptures | windward to the inner automatic fo. 
Pittsburgh 14, Lafayette 0. at Sydney against Australia. | The match by frames: First in the Canadian Intercol- 11 miles. The original six miles was 
Oklahoma 28, Missouri 7. The United States team leaves Van-| . Charles Seeback—0 194000 2 4 : a} retraced with the wind abeam. 
Drake 7, Grinnell 7 | ) oo 00102000718009321300 5|  legiate Track and Field Event; Five minutes before the start both 
lowa State 24 Washington ° couver, British Columbia, on the | 5;_ 135. Scratches—10. High run—?21. Esperanto and Delawana were back 
Kansas 14, Kansas State 0. Niagara on November 12, going di-| Erwin Rudolph—3 30000200002) b half i] 
‘ ° State Vv. 7 Auck! * : ‘n° 9 ve Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 290Ut Daif a mile from the line, and 
Ohio State 7, Chicago 6 rect to Auckland. ,This will give them 0 280020001103000001 46.) 
Detroit 39, Fordham .. about three weeks’ practice. | Scratches—10. High run—238. | from its Canadian News Office See all canvas but stayeatl, They 
Michigan 21, Tulane 0. W. T. Tilden 2d leaves Tuesday with | Charles Weston of Pittsburczh, Penh-| TORONTO, Ontario MgGill Uni- ee nee ee ae 
distance on the road to compensation eg age Case 0. |W. M. Washburn, fourth member of; sylvania. ‘veteran former champion,| versity of Montreal won the annual after the pat nwt ose « ter Re. 
for lack of success in the open cham- ee ae . the team, for San Francisco, where| protested his defeat by C. E. Safford, Intercollegiate Athletic Union cham- peranto 27s. behind. oe sae caneniae 
pionship. | Baldwin-Wallace 60, Defiance 0. apa exhibition match will be played the /Jocal star, in the first of Saturday pionship here Saturday with 62 points that Esperanto had the measure of 
Mitchell’s opponent in the final was| Purdue 19, Wabash 14 night of November 6. On the 9th and/ night’s matches. Weston claimed that | ie Uni ity,; her opponent, for in the close reach 
Joshua, Taylor, who secured an early| Indiana 10, Northwestern 7. 10th the team will play in Portland | in the eighteenth inning, when Safford | 25 48ainst 55 by Toronto University, the United States vessel edged 
17 | of the course. Showing improvement inion 7 Coat Samuel Hardy join the others/he put a chalk mark on the cloth,; Military College did not send the full | reduced the distance to a 12s. margin 
. on the return journey, Mitchell made Georgia Tech 24 Peneah at San Francisco. which aided him in making the shot. | quota of eight men, and therefore were | Her headsails had a greater fill in the 
*| matters all square by the time the last Virginia M. I. 21, N. C. State 9 | Invitations have been received for The Pittsburgher did not speak, how- | | : 
I! . , Neg Pot Barb dead ' | m4 ‘ ; not qualified for the team champion-| broad reach to the outer automatic. 
5;S8reen was reached, and started the} Vanderbilt 20, Kentucky 0. ‘the team to play in Shanghai and ever, until the shot was made, and| : Delawana responded sstifiy. The 
14; Second round with more confidence.| Georgia 7, Auburn 0. | Singapore, and they may return to the/for that reason his protest may be/|Ship; while Manitoba University, of etiaain « a : chased dae aan 
14) When the players turned, Mitchell was| Western Maryland 13, N. Carolina 0. | States by way of some of the Oriental | ov led by the billiard ittee | Winnipeg, who also competed, are not On ee ee ee 
ee tase Teemona ah ¢ 979| Washington & Lee 13, Virginia P. 1. 0. : | Sereuled Sy ‘ae Dunerd . committees | Wingipeg. turned the second mark 3m. 4s. ahead. 
13 | seria to the thirt e th. th “ Louisiana 41, Miss. Col. 7. a, which will consider the question | members of the union. Esperanto took in foretopsail and 
13] 5) owas wen me: ONC) Alahams 21. Sewanee 6. today. | Robert Foster of Toronto won the/ started to run down the wind to Shut- 
» almost beyond doubt. Nevertheless! iss A. and M. 13, Tennessee 7. _ This game was closely fought, Saf-| _ — j In Island. She made too much to. lee- 
|Taylor succeeded in reducing the| Davidson 27, Citadel 12 ford winning in the thirty-third in- i°dividual championship with 16 points. | oe | 
11 | ; ord winning in the thirty-third in 'ward and tightened her sheets, Dela- 
11 arrears, but it was too late and one of Wake Forest 48, Guilferd &. | ning, 125 to 118. Both players were! David Johnson, McGill, was second | wana following suit. On th t 
11 the'most fancied of British golfers won| Chattanooga 83, Carson-Newman 0. | 7\in good form, Weston rolling up a 36, with 15, and Roland Kennedy, McGill, | ». ait iaaenundd her le rade 5m. 
10 the most important competition of the | 7 is Th ' | Sp 0 ) a om. 
,and Safford a 33 for high runs. e The attendance ; 
golfing year outside the championship | euetels: trie third, with 10 points. e attendance | 54s. Her crew handled their sails 
The dramatic quality is claimed for | Cc. E. Safford—13 046 112033 0 was small owing to the cold weather a the a Mersigre 5: ome 3 
the game of golf, rightly or wrongly, 015040093000031014000 which prevailed. a te ge Sy : ang 0 rs 4 
more than for any other game: and if | 133. Scratches—8. High run—33. Owing to the recent rain a dead oe: P ws rs Bee 7 oe caper 
there is any justification for the claim ino ee Ganenees CA. 0000 track ruled, but nevertheless two Sie at oA aft ann tena needa tic 
it was to be found in the earlier rounds sto e Didi . ‘track records were broken when John | home Stretch from the inner automa 
of the competition won by the North © 186. Seratches:—8. -High run—s6. | narthing “of McGill reduced the 120-|b@0y to the finishing line shaded her 
-~Goals— | Foreland professional. There have By defeating Orville Neison of’ vard hurdlesmark from17s.to 16 2-5s.,; 0PPOnent by over two miles. She 
For Agst Pts | | : N , GE 2 pore. 4|;came up the harbor a lone figure 
9 9 been strange happenings before, within | Rochester, New ‘York, in the first Sat (and Frank Leigh of Toronto lowered poaee mf avon b] 1 tt 
12 24 the memory of the newest of golfers, in , | urday afternoon match, Arthur Woods | the three-mile record from 16m. 19s. | beTalde by nnumerable sma = 
16 24| this same contest, and to indicate the boosted his standing to five won and/t, 1¢m. 15 1-58. Charles Meredith of |294 the United States Torpedo Béat 
* 20 | strangeness of it it is only necessary re ts hanrn ose a“ if | Manitoba threw the discus 119 ft. 6 in., | 1°4- 
, to state that neither George Duncan, )of 24 in the second inning, his high| which is 5 \ft. farther than the inter- P 
as 19/Alec Herd, James Braid nor J. H. ‘of = ae bora “oii — pi he collegiate record, but this will not ~4 PURDUE RUNNERS ARE 
“ - Taylor appeared even in the fourth ‘good lead a e way to the finish,| gown j . 
7 uae . ae down into the records. The summary: 
22 15 | round, still less the semi-finals. Stil] Winning 125 to 70 in 18 innings. hill 100-Yard Dash—First Heat—Won by | FIRST IN DUAL MEET 
20 the golfing world has heard of Leonard . | Son's high run was 19. The match by! Lyman van Liet, Manitoba University ; | 
20 Holland and Herbert Seymour before, , | frames: | Roland Kennedy, McGill University, sec-| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
21 |for did not the former do great things PENN STATE | Arthur Woods—0 24 0 0 26772010 0] ond; Joseph Breen, Toronto University, from its Western News Office 
32° 14 : °7—Muhlenbe 7 |}017 10 4 0606 7—129. Seratches—4. High! third. Time—10%s. » = ' 
9 ‘in the open championship at Deal. 3—Gettysburg. run—26. | Second Heat—Won by David Johnson. LAFAYETTE, Indiana—The Purdue 
3 unnoticed by either crowd or press, and 14—Dartmouth | Orville Nelson—3 1 0 2 19 2 2.0 12 5 7 0| McGill; William Carson, Toronto, second; | University cross-country team de- 
the lattter figure prominently in last ypc State... 0) 15 000 6-73. Scratches—3. High run/ Alex Rutherford, Manitoba, third. Time|feated the University of Michigan 
season’s £590 tournament at Walton 109—Lebanon .... 7/|—19. . | —10%s. team in a dual meet here Saturday, 17 
Heath” 28—Pennsylvania | : : Finals—Won by David Johnson, McGill;| to 42. Capt. C. C. Furnas ’22, of the 
| Recovering from his first defeat in Purdue team finished in first place. 
His time was 25m. 3 4-5s. Furnas was 
followed by R. L. Harrison '22 and 


These two men faced Mitchell and 
Joshua Taylor in the semi-fina] this 


-—— ; William Carson, Toronto, second; Lyman 
»g | five starts which was administered by : 


205 ” van Liet, Manitoba, third. Time—10‘<s. 
| Weston on Friday night, Franklin | Half-Mile Run—Won by James Croll, 


“99 


PITTSBURGH COLGATE 


WAM MMNIWARHISOMwoss aa 


~~ 7 : 
TOO AM-IMAAAHASCA Me wmemwiss 


a Christian Science 
| European News Office 


year, Mitchell having Seymour, who is 
the Molesey Hurst professional, and 
Taylor having the Northampton man, 
as opponent. Holland took Taylor to 


a claim which appeared to have con- 


siderable merit as the Orange had a. 
victory over Dartmouth and a tie. 


with Pittsburgh. 


0—Susquehanna 
i—Allegheny 
0—Brown 
6—Cornell 


47—-Geneva 

31—--W. Virginia 
7—Syvracuse ... 
10—Georgia T.. 


91 | 


0 came back Saturday afternoon, won| Toronto; Ronald Hamilton, McGill, sec- 
‘ his sixth, and set up a new record | 0nd; 


high average of 10 5-12 balls per inn-| 
ing. In 12 turns he defeated J. E. | 


Ray Magruder ’22, both of Purdue, 
in second-and third places, respec- 
tively. G. C. Freeborn °'23 was the 
first Michigan man to finish, placing 


William McLeod, Manitoba, third. 
Time—2m. 4s. 

Pole Vault—Won by William Antlifr, | 
McGill, height 10ft. 2%in.; Robert Foster, 


Harvard, Yale and Princeton. who. 
were looking for easy games, won ont. | 
but not quite as expected. 1112 


14—-Layfayette . 


the nineteenth hole, but was beaten 
there by a brilliant 3. It was a steady, 
unexciting encounter, fairly level all 
through, and surpassed in quality by 
Ise other match between Mitchel] and 


| Toronto, second; Brock Henry, Manitoba, 
Marcell Gaboury, McGill, tied for 


—— 


20 


| McCoy of Richmond, Virginia, 125 to 
84,64. The Missouri player, one of the! and : ; 
/ most promising of the newcomers in| third. bay ee See — ere ge - 
championship circles, ran up a 50 in! 220-Yard Dash—First Heat—Won by | 8. Little’21. Purdue; sixth, J. F. Dve 
are nth inate fallin f hort | (eci! Hay, McGill; Robert Snaith, Queens, | '23,Purdue; seventh, E. R. Whittemore 
There? arkde 6 SON Snor second; Joseph Breen, Toronto, third. | 99 Michigan; ninth, Francisco Pen- 
9 of the tourney recor® He also shot . 


| | Time—24%s. berthy "22, Mi higan; tenth, Stewart 
14|a 33, while 22 was the loser’s best.; Second Heat—Won by David Johnson, | Standish 99. Ne aia Capt 
6; The match by frames: McGill; Alex Rutherford, Manitoba, sec- SC Been re "94 Michi _— ie 
—| W. B. Franklin—0 33 200 14 ond ; James Sparrow, Toronto, third. | ™:, 7 rae os, 4 stasis a 
-‘| 5—10—127. Scratches—2. High Time—23 %s. e victory over Michigan Is © 
J._E. MceCoy—0 10 4 7 10 4 


| Final Heat—Won by David Johnson, | seeond success of the season for the 

0} 65. Scratches—1. High run—2. McGill; Cecil Hay, McGill, second; Alex! Qld Gold and Black, Purdue having 

| Referee—A. S. Mannassau. Rutherford, Manitoba, third. Time—22%s. | qefated the University of Illinois team 

: rae | 16-Pound Hammer ,Throw—Won by ’ a : : | 

Franklin met his initial reverse of} David’ McLellan, McGill, distance 112 ft.|0% October 23. Tentative arrange- 

14, the tourney in the first of Friday|7in.: Robert Foster, Toronto. second;|™ments have been made for a cross- 

0!/night’s matches at the hands of Wes-/| Joseph Steele, Toronto, third. country meet with the University of 

;,|ton. The score was 125 to 107 in 35| High Jump—Roland Kennedy, MeGill,| Chicago, to be held at Purdue next 

: | innings, the loser getting the best run a kee oy ope: gate pl hg Saturday. The showing that has been 

7—Ursinus 14, 0f 38, the winner a 26. The match itoba, third. “Sani made by the Old Gold and Black team 

¢é—Maryiand o|by frames: One-Mile Run—Won by Robert Suther-| im the last two meets has raised the 

0—Lehigh * Charles Weston—0 11 0 5 2600001 0| land, Royal Military College: William| hopes of Track Coach Edward O’Con- 

1S—Virginia P.I. 6 95110003731600010 0123 9; Jameson, Toronto, second; McKay Long,| ner for a victory in the Intercolle- 

0—Virginia “| 3 0 25—134. Scratches—9. High run—2¢. | Manitoba, third. Time—4m. 45s. giate Conference Athletic Association 
W. B. Franklin—3 110150000000 
01 


Putting the Shot—Won by Robert .Fos- el inoi , ; 
38002155740010000009 ter, Toronto, distance—36ft. 5\%in.: Mar- ~ ga to be held at Illinois, Novemb 
70 4—116. Scratches ~~ 9 | cell Foss, McGill, second; David McLean, | “": 
igh run—38. 


Manitoba, third. 
Maturo bettered his standing at the | 


Throwing the [’iscus—Won by Charles | 

Meredith, Manitoba, distance—119ft. 6in. :| | 
expense of Nelson in the second game 
Friday night. The score was 125 to 


Robert Foster, Toronto, second: James | 
‘Carruthers, Toronto, third. | 

67 in 32 innings, the Rocky Mountain 

expert securing a 27 for his best run 


| 
Broad Jump—Won by Roland Kennedy, | 
McGill, distance—2Ift.; Austin 
as against 11 for the easterner. The 
match by frames: 


Sively, 
Toronto, second; Lyman’ van Liet, Man- | 
itoba, third. : 
| 440-Yard Run—Won by David Johnson, . 
By pret rep tay = 01 0 13; MeGill ; Cecil Hay, McGill, second: Robert. 
3 2 32 0 7| Sutherland, Royal Mili r, : | 
—132. Scratches—7. | . a ae Time | 
Orville Nelson—0 8 
000000 TILI5S 


| —51%s. 
120-Yard Hurdles—First Heat Won by 
— | Scratches—4. 


I (Saturday)—To- 
in all divisions of the 
ition Football League 
F unexpected results. 
i only draw with Shef- 
consequently loses the 
» First Division. New- 
id Liverpool now share 
on, their gdal records 
be identical. Aston 
| place by an inferior 

lsea brokée through 


_in fourth place. The. remainder of 


It must be | 
admitted that all three were saving 
some of their best men for the big 
games to come, but Princeton, in 
particular, failed to show up very 
well, frequent fumbling being verv 
unsatisfactory to the 

Black supporters. Defeating West |, 
Virginia by a score of 10 to 3 a weck 
after Yale had defeated them 24 to 0, | 
was not up to expectations. Ygle | 


LPHIGH 
28—Lebanon .... © 
i—W. Virginia. 
9—Rutgers 
41—Rochester ... 
0—Wash. & Jeff. 
1j—Carnegie .... 
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CORNELL 
3—Rochester .. 
55——-St. Bon. ... 
60—Union 
42—Colgate .... 
14—Rutgers 


Seymour. For 17 holes Mitchell’s score 
was 67 and Seymour's 69. During the 
game Mitchell did a hole in 2, this feat 
occurring at the sixteenth; and on the 
other hand Seymour lost a hole when | 
he had it apparently safe in his grasp, 

the ball leaping out-of the tin in an 

unaccountable way. Mitchell won the | © | 
match by 2 and 1. | defeated Colgate, 21 to 7, which. is | 


my bardly a satisfactory showing for the 
‘of failures and by de-| The preceding round, the fourth, was). | 
one secured its y ‘have hard work getting the Blue in. 


»s on. West Brom-'| with J. Ockenden, Raynes Park, T. | 

4 proved successful |King Jr., Brancaster, James Martin. championship form for the game with 
d, the champions thus| Milltown, and P. E. Taylor of Fulwell, | Princeton November 13. Harvard won | 
_ third win of the Ockenden had already defeated James | ftom Virginia, 24 to 0, and the chief | 
@ _| Braid, George Duncan and A. E. Hal-! ®4tisfaction to the Crimson must be | 
Vivision South Shields |lam when he met Mitcheil in a splen-| found in the fact that only one first- | 
he top as the result |did match which he only lost by 2 and, V@Tsity player started the game. | 
ym-home victory over|1. Mitchell did the 17 holes in 67, Pennsylvania State College defeated | 
Sardiff City ha# de-| while Ockenden did them in 71. Sey-| the University of Pennsylvania, 28 to 
nd place. mour defeated King, 4 and 3, Martin! 7. #nd thereby remains undefeated and | 

8 out of 11 games| went down before Joshua Taylor, 4 ana | in line to make a strong claim for the ! 

Third Division were 2, and P. E. Taylor lost to Holland, | championship title. Cornell played 
mn retained’ the/1 up. well against Rutgers and by a liberal 
| Palace reduced! The third round was an exciting) US¢ Of the forward pass won the 
difference end took) business, for it was then that thie | rom. 14 to 0. Dartmouth easily won 
_ Crystal Palace is champion disappeared from the com-| from Tufte, 34 to 7. Pittsburgh won 
“B0al average to Mill-|petition and Mitchell just scraped | ftom Lafayette. 14 to 0, not a very 
- through to the next stage. Ockenden good showing for the winners. | 
| Teague the Glasgow /has added much to his reputation by! All four Maine State colleges met | 
muccessfil, as usual,|this day’s golf, and in defeating Dun- |!" Championship games Saturday and 
total of points to|can he showed wonderful powers of University of Maine was the only win- 
to second place | recovery, refusing to admit the match | "¢T. defeating Colby, 22 to.0. Bow- 
Win against Heart of | was lost until it was won. Securing a| 40in and Bates met in the other game, 
> results: i half at the fifteenth, Ockenden took the} Which resulted in a scoreless tie, 
t Division sixteenth and seventeenth and won by| United States Military Academy met 
>y 9. one hole. The third round served to 
| bring to public notice another player, 
hitherto unknown to big tournaments. 
This was P. Allis of the Royal Porth- 
cawl Club. Mitchell defeated him at 
the twenty-first hole. : 

Alec Herd disappeared from the sec- 
ond round ‘at the instance of F. Rob- 
son, Cooden Beach, who won the nine- 
‘teenth and last hole by a putt that 
went in off his opponent's ball. James 
Braid saw little of the teurnament as 
an active participant, for he suc- 
‘|cumed to Ockenden in the = first 
round. In like manner J. H. Taylor 
made his exit through Rowland Jones 
of Wimbledon Park. Both Braid and 
Taylor were defeated by one hole, and 
| so two of the big men departed. 


CL eC et CU itt ttt. tt ata 


R BATES 
34—Ft. McKinley 
0—N. H. State. - 
i—Mass. A. C.. 
t—(Colby 
9—Maine 
\—-Bowdoin 


50 


RBOWDOIN 
0—NSpringfield.. 
0-—-Tufts 
(-—-Amherst ... 
6—Trinity ..... 
7—Colby 
0—Bates 


13 


MAINE RUTGERS 
0—Boston Uni 
0—Harvard 
7—Brown 
7—R. l. State . 
14—Bates 
22—Colby 

50 89 
WEST POINT 
38—Marshall .. 6 

35—Union 

27—Middlebury . 

26—Springfield . 

28—Tufts 

17—Notre Dame 


— 
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0 
0 
| 


0 

0 
SPRINGFIELD H 
21— Bowdoin 
'—Middlebury 
i~—West Point . : 
-—Brown 
0— Boston 


C 


_—-es 


28 


WILLIAMS AMHERST 
63—Rensselaer . \—Brown ve 383 
35-—Union cee 

0—Harvard.... 7—Columbia - 26} 
62—Trinity 35—Union 0 
14—Columbia 30—Hamilton vee ie 
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.| James Carruthers, Toronto: Lyman van 

Liet, Manitoba, second. Time—i¢¢s. 
Second Heat—Won by John Farthing, 

McGill; Frank Consiglo, McGill) Time— 


174s. 
Farthing, 


174 : 
ANNAPOLIS 
7—N. C. State . 
12—Lafayette .. 
7—Bucknell 
0—Princeton .. 
27—W. Reserve 


40 | H. Levis. 


ae nee cone 


COLUMBIA 
21—Trinity 
14—New York .. 


GEORGIA TECH NOW 
‘t—Westevan 10) IN LINE FOR TITLE 


26—Williams ... 14) 
75 : 
WASH. & JEFF. | 
28—Bethany .... 0' 
67—Kalamazoo . 06 
13—Geneva 

14—Lehigh 


too strong an opponent in Notre Dame 
University and the cadets lost, 27 io 
17. It was a herd-fought game with 
the losers battline hard up.to the. 
very end. The United,States Naval 
Academv ese'ly defeated Western Re-. 
serve, 27 to 0. 3 


MRS. GAUT SOUTHERN 
GOLF TITLE WINNER 


Special to The Che'stian Sclence Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Mrs. 
D. C. Gaut of Memphis, Tennessee, 
won the championship match: of the 
southern women’s czolf toursement | 
| Saturday afternoon by defeating Mrs. | 


Final Heat—Won by John 
McGill; James Carruthers, Toronto, sec- 
pa cm Henry, Manitoba, third. Time 
—162ss. 

Three-Mile Run—Won by Frank Leigh, 
Toronto; Sherbourne Bigelow, Royal Mil- 
itary, second; James Stephenson, Toronto, 
third. Time 16m. 15\%s. 

Relay Race—Won by Toronto; MeGill, 
second. Time—3m. 42%. 


mh 2. 
ed 2, — 0. 
mn Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
ATLANTA, Georgia—Before one of 
the largest, if nct the largest crowd 
ever to witness a sporting event in the 
‘South, the Centre College football | 
team, the eleven which put up such a. 
splendid battle with the Harvard 
varsity one week ago, went to an 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of 
the Georgia School of Technology, esenger 
Saturday, the final score being 24 to 0. Appts Company's otiee. 42 Way. 7 
mF. & M ... 9 Scoring in every quarter, the Golden Fic’ WH have he eee 
— Tornado simply swept the Kentucky Tourist Agency. 10 Con. 
2; Colonels off their feet, and the re-, om dheonne 


53 
WESLEYAN 
20—R. I. State. 
20—Trinity 
18—N. Y. U. .. 
16—Columbia .. 
20—Rochester .. 
83 
LAFAYETTE 
26—Muhlenberg 
7—Apmnapolis .. 
1—Penn. 
84—-Catholic 
§—Pittsburgh . 


BARRACKS 
Distinctive in Style 
Distinctive in Sty 


— 
a nm | 


los 


12 
SWARTHMORE 
*-—Princeton ... 17 
0—Pennsylvania 21/ 
7—Stevens 14 
41—J. Hopkins .. 0 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND’ INVESTMENTS 


Governments Re- 
ore Text of Agree- 
; Be Published— 
1s Will Affect Japan 


n Science Monitor 
News Office 
York—A member 
ional Chinese consor- 
day that a summary of 
yrtant parts of that 
id probably be made in 
,and that the outline of 
‘the agreement and its 
gs in China, especially 
as recently given in 
yas correct. 

it as it stands today 

ntical with the one 
months ago. The four 

| approved the agree- 
e, and approval of the 
ign recently in this 
or less of a matter of 


oe Lag . 
om 


os a 


ee 


' 


se 
7 
af 


ity of making public 
arts, #f the agreemeni 
One reason being the 
certain Japanese in- 
onduct propaganda in 
suspicion on the con- 
hus hinder its coming 
and operation. 
d definitely that there 
1 whatever to believe 


ii . 


se banking group mem- 
“01 jum were not 


sincere in their 


SWEDEN’S USE . 
OF ELECTRICITY | 


Government Experiments “With 
Electricity—-Use to Be Ex- 
tended on Railways Successful 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Mr. G. Dieden, 


managing director of the street rail- |} 
ways of the Swedish city of Gothen- 


burg, has been making a careful study 
of the street and suburban railway 
Systems of some of the large cities of 
Canada and the United States. He 
commerted favorably on the street 
railways system of Montreal, which he 
thought the equal, at least, of any he 
had seen on this continent. It was 
Only a question of time, he said, when 
electric power would be applied to the 
whole railway system of Sweden. This 
great system, he explained, was in 
contemplation six or eight years ago, 
when the road for transporting iron 
ores from’ the mines of Kiruna and 
Gellivara, above the polar circle in 
Lapland, to Narvik on the western 
coast of Norway, was electrified. This 
railway was originally operated by 


WAR-TIME TAXES _ 
MAY BE REPEALED 


New Congress Expected to Take 


ury Houston Declares Surplus 
Taxes to Be Extravagant 


fe 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washing’ n News Office . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Within a few weeks the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be 
ready for the new Congress. One of 
the subjects with which it will deal 
and which will: be of the greatest 
interest to the largest number of per- 
sons is. taxation. The details of the 
Secretary’s report and recommenda- 
tions cannot ‘be given out in advance 
of their being sent to Congress, but 
it is known that they w 


steam JldOcomotives, and it was espe- | 


cially chosen for the initial experiment 
in electrification because of the test 
it offered to electricity as against coal, 
under the most trying ‘Aatural condi- 
tions._ This experiment, Mr. Dieden 
said, had proved a decided success for 
the argument for electrification, the 
new power having shown itself quite 
equal to all the demands laid upon it 
by the climate and the heavy ore 
freights of the line. Encouraged by 
the success of their first experiment. 
the Swedish Government has recently 
decided to change the equipment of 


) 
| 


Ways: and Means Committee last 


the last Congress, Mr. Houston said: 


“An imperfect and uncertain‘tax af- | later. 
ure even more adversely | the market for 1000 hopper cars. 


and for similar, 


fects the fut 
than the present, 
r 


Action—Secretary of Treas- 


IRON AND STEEL 


Steel and Iron Trade Hesitant 


for Lower Prices 


NEW YORK, New York—With no 
increase in new business, the down- 
ward tendency of iron and steel prices 
has been more pronounced, says the 
Iron Age. In coke, which has been 
the key to high pig iron prices for 
months, the week has brought a 
further decline of $4 a ton, making:a 
total of $6 in two weeks. Pig iron in 
turn is $2 to $3 lower and’ in billets 
and in several finished stee! products, 


notably plates and bars, independent 
producers have come closer to the 
Steel Corporation's prices. 

_ The week’s sales of car material at 
| Chicago include 13,000 tons of plates 


and siapes for the repair of 3000 New 


ill largely be | York Central cars and 7000 tons for 


in line with the communication which | new gondola cars for a coal company 
he sent to the chairman of the House | —all at 2.65 cents, Pittsburgh, for the 


| plates and 2.45 cents for the shapes. 


March. In recommending action upon | Some car inquiries have been with- 


‘drawn in the expectation of lower bids 
The Norfolk & Western is in 


Rail bookihgs for 1921 point to an 


easons it is costly and unwise to important increase over the rollings 


make a beneficent modification of the in either 1919 or 1920. 


Some inde- 


in Placing Orders—Looking 


PRODUCTS LOWER 


—- 


BOX MAKING IN RAPID DEFLATION 
- HELD TO BE WRONG 


«NEW ENGLAND! 


7 


Federal. Reserve Board Con- 


demned for Attempt to Deflate 
Prices Suddenly | 


Special! te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


Industry Has Grown Steadily 
From a Small. Beginning — 
Plenty of Business for All 


Manufacturers 


eral Reserve Board/ made a “serious 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor mistake” when it attempted to deflate 

BOSTON, Massachusetts——Ever since 
the Fortune sailed away from Bos-! puyiit up gradually during a period of 
ton with the first exports of the | tpree years, was 


Puritan settlers, there has flourished ‘Thomas J. Shackelford, prominent 


ATLANTA, Georgia—-That the Fed-' 


within 90 days an inflation which was | 


4 
‘ 


the opinion of! 


in New England an industry which | 
is of the utmost importance to nuip- | “47074 (Ceereta): ae 8S 
pers of manufactured goods. This is| the national directors of the American | 


box manufacturing, which, though not |Cotton Association, while discusetes | 
Classed as one of New: England's the genera] financial conditions in this ; 


greatest induStries, has béen an iM~ | city recently. “The members of the 


portant factor in this section’s com- bo ; 
mercial progress. A countless variety ard now realize their mistake more 


of boxes, from the dainty little thing keenly than anyone else,’ he declared. 
which contains the jeweler’s wares,| “ngland has adopted exactly the op- 
to the strongly built packing case, are | POSite policy, bringing about a gradual 


stamped with the name of a New Eng- | deflation of prices, and financing all 
land manufacturer. ‘lines of business and industry in the 


Within the confines of the six small , ™eantime.” 
States there are more than 200 box | Commenting on cotton, Mr. Shackel- 
factories, with an aggregate total of ford said: 


over 6000 employees. Over 6,000,000/ * “We ought to realize the fact that 
feet of lumber are used in producing |°UT farmers are not deriving the full 


$50,000,000 worth of goods annually. | %emefit of the Federa] Reserve system 


Pine, fir and hemlock trees, obtained fOr the reason that very few of our 
from the forests of Maine, New Hamp- state banks are members of the system. 


; 


tax law retroactive or even to delay! pendent mills will not agree to accept 
its adoption and announcement until! the Steel Corporation’s rail price as 
the time at which it is td take effect. finally fixed. 
It should never be forgotten that-ihe' For 6000 tons of prompt plates just 
tax system itself is one of the most| bought by the Standard Oil Company, 
powerful causal factors affecting pub-/| from independent mills, 2:95 cents ard 
lic expenditures. A tax system yield-|3 cents, Pittsburgh, appear to have 
ing, or likely to yield in the future a! been paid. 


2 


shire and Massachusetts, chiefly sup- 


ply the needs of the box manufac- 
turers. An inferior grade of lumber 
is used, manufacturers generally buy- 
ing that lumber which has been found 
unsuitable for other purposes. There 
are exceptions to this rule; of course, 
those manufacturers who specialize. 


As an organization we ought to insist 
that every state bank in the cotton belt 
become a member of the Federal Re- 
serve system. We have plenty of 
money here in the south to finance our 
cotton if all our banks were in the 
Federal Reserve system. 

“Personally, I believe the Federal 


READJUSTMENT OF | 


~ ‘VALUES IN CUBA 


Reign of Speculation at End— 
Banking Interests More Op- 
timistic—Labor Prices Drop— 
Next Sugar Crop to Be Large 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Reports 
from authoritative Cuban sources that 
greater cooperation between employer 
and employee is being established, in- 
dicate, according to J. T. Monahan, 
vice-president of the Bank of Cuba in — 
New York, that the forces which have 
been working toward readjustment of 
values in every country of the world 
have begun to be felt in Cuba in ways 
which give causes for greater optimism 
than could be felt with respect to 
Cuban affairs since the reign of specu- 
lation began. — 

The vital point of economic interest . 
in Cuba, Mr. Monahan said, from the 
viewpoint not alone of Cuban business 
men and bankers, but of the American 


public, American bankers, exporters 
and importers, was the quantity and 
value of Cuba’s next crop of sugar. 
Mr. Monahan estimated the quantity at 
44,000,000 tons and its vaiue at about 
$800,000,000. 

The moratorium, declared two weeks 
ago, may be extended, Mr. Monahan 
said. The survey of conditions in Cuba 
which wil be made by W. A. Mer- 
chant, president of the National Bank 


in fancy boxes, naturally requiring a Reserve banks should offer special in- 
much superior class of material. ‘ducements to get the state banks to 


ae / become members, instead of harassing 
Industry Has Been Revolutionized = them about trivial matters like par. 


the other members and 
ions to carry out the 
estly. Attempts to de- 


/of Cuba, and president of the bankers’ 
committee of Havana, who left New 
York Tuesday for Havana, will have a 


another very considerable part of their | surplus of revenue over expenditures | Wrought pipe is an exception to the 
railways system, between Gothenburg | is an open invitation to public extrava- | general market tendency, as inquiry 
and Stockholm, a distance of about | 8@mce, whereas an announced resolu-| is active on a fairly large scale, a 


consortium should 
from them, but it 


Japanese elements, 
itaristic. 


t + 
1 
"a 


lements there might be 
3 to the publication of 
or its essential parts, 
be caused merely by 

ose elements not to. 
nese people, by reading 
les, to realize just how 
siven up her individual 
a to the pooling agree- 
um would not attempt, 
propaganda in China to 
‘propaganda, but when 
es of unjust criticism 
the consortium’s atten-. 
he United States lega- 
“would be called to the 
‘agreement, through the 
me | 
| eart ed that the Japa-_ 
ather insistently to the. 
ie pool of the projected | 
‘om Taonanfu to Jehol, 
lion with a seaport. The_ 
udes within the pool all. 
s, but Japan sought to) 
tion made in this in- 
> she considers this line 
ff the most valuable, 
f her Manchurian hold- | 
rts failed and the line, 


srising if opposition | ™4de. looking to the installation o 


300 miles, and a start was about to be 


e 
‘ 


electric power to this important sec- 


tion of the state system. Mr. Dieden 
said that the estimated expenditure 
involved in this work approximated | 
35,000,000 crowns, 


the difficulties of 
finance being the only retarding con- 


trification to the state system as a 
whole. The Falls of Trollhattan, on 
the Gota River, Mr. Dieden explained, 


constitute one of the main water 


powers of Sweden, and the current in 
use there for railway operation at the 
present time is largely supplied from 
this source. There are many other 


water powers. however, in the country. 


the Accessibility of these agen- 
cies of power _h2 nz -served to 
swine the argument for electricity 
which was otherwise encouraged prin- 
cipally .tthrowgh the growing scarcity 
of coal and Sweden’s dependence upon 
other countries for her supply of that 
article. 


DIVIDENDS 

The J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend: of $1.75 a share, 
payable December 1 to stock of record 
November 15. 

The Delaware & Hudson. Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 214, per cent, payable De- 


tion to.reduce taxes as the occasion | pending contract for oil line pipe run- 


een 


sideration to the introduction of elec- | 


ln et 


which called them forth recedes into | 
the past is one of the most potent | 
means of insvfring economy in public) 
expenditures. The people, therefore, | 
producers as well as consumers, indi- | 
rect as well as direct taxpayers, may | 
fairly ask to be told now the earliest. 
future date at which the most obsolete 
features of the tax law axe to be re- 
pealed. 


Simple Tax Laws Best 

“Complexity in tax laws violates the 
most fundamental canon of taxation— 
that the liability shall be certain and. 
definite. It is-not merely a source of | 


irritation, labor, and expense to the) 
taxpayer,-but when conjoined, as it. 
is in the present law, with the heavy | 
rates of taxation which war exigency 


has forced upon us, it becomes a major | 


i 
' 


menace, threatening enterprise with | 
heavy but indefinable future obliga- 
tions, generating a cloud of old claims 


taxpayer with dread, creating, to be) 
sure, an attractive source of additionai | 
revenue, but clogging the adminis- , 
trative machinery and _ threatening 
indeed its possible breakdown. 

“At present the taxpayer never 
knows when he is through. Every! 
time an old ruling is changed by court | 
decision, opinion of the Attorney- 
General, or reconsideration by the De-. 
partment, the Department feels bound | 


' 
: 
; 


' 
| 


with 
plant shutdowns mark tbe situation in 


ning up to 40,000 tons. An export 
inquiry is for upward of 300 miles of 
8-inch and 10-inch pipe. Makers are 
quite well sold on oil country goods 
and standard. 

Export sales have fallen off in a 
marked degree this month, the unfa- 
vorable credit situation. creating an 
embargo against a growing list of 
countries. 

Europe’s 
events 


line 
and 


markets remain in 
here. Stagnation 


Great Britain and prices are weaker. 
American exporters have been offered 
Belgian steel bars at 1235 francs, or 
$84, delivered in the Argentine. 

A noteworthy development calcu- 
lated to help German exports is a 
material price reduction. in finished 
and semi-finished products in Ger- 
many. The state-created Iron Indus- 
try Union has now put. bar iron at 
2440 marks per ton, effective for four 


and potential back taxes which fill the | months from November 1, against 2840 


marks in July and 3620 marks in May. 
Pig iron is left as before, because ex- 
change has increased the cost of im- 
ported ore. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Brass and copper manufacturers 
have reduced the base price of their 
products an average of 1 cent a pound. 
The base price of copper sheets is 
now 25.5 cents a pound, compared 


Box making was a laborious‘ and | 
painstaking process in the early days 
of the industry. Sawing, planing and) 
nailing was all done by hand, and. 
production was limited. In those days | 
there was plenty of raw material but | 
a lack of means by which to trans- | 
form jt into the finished product. To- | 
day the order is just reversed. Yankee | 
ingenuity has provided labor-saving | 
and time-saving machines which. 
make hand work practically unneces- | 
sary, while production has multiplied | 
several times. The raw material, | 
however, is very scarce and in this. 


industry. Due to the 
paper, manufacturers of that article 
are Offering prices for lumber which 


the box makers cannot profitably pay. | 
So great is the demand for lumber by | 


the paper trade that sawmills are 
closing down, because, in man, cases, 
more money can be obtained. from the 
logs in the. water than the sawed 
boards. There is one beneficial effect 
from this situation, however, in that 
many box users, who have been using 
paper boxes, are switching back again 
to the use of wooden ones, This 
comes far from compensating the 
wooden box manufacturer for his loss 


due to the competition of the paper | 
trade, however. | 
30 for all California fields is 23,158,657 


Total shipment from fields, | 


Practically No Waste 


lies the greatest difficulty facing the | 


shortage ‘of | 
‘per day establishes a record for the 


, gust. 


during 


The supremely important 
thing in the south today is to induce 
the state banks to join the Federal 
Reserve system, and thereby place at 
the disposal of our farmers and busi- 
ness men the south’s full financial 
power.” 


clearings. 


EY 


CALIFORNIA OIL 
PRODUCTION GAINS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Sep- } 


tember production of all oil com- 
panies in California of 304,340 barrels 


State. Daily production of 302,490 
barrels in June, 1914, was the highest 
figure previously recorded. The in- 
crease of 13,750 barrels daily, as com- 
pared with August production, is 
mainly due to new production in the 
Elk Hills. 

September shipments were 313,533 
barrels per day, a deorease of 8422 
barrels daily as compared with Au- 
Stocks were decreased 275,807 
barrels during the month. 

Fifty-five new wells were completed 
September, with an _ initial 
daily production of 21,775 barrels. 

The total crude oil stock September 


barrels. 


' 
; 
' 
’ 


‘great deal to do with what further 


plans are adopted for Cuba's relief. 


Stabilizing Measures 

Proposed measures calculated to 
help stabilize conditions there have 
been reported as including: efforts on 
the part of Cuban interests to obtain 
a loan of about $50,000,000 in the 
United States, the money to be lent di- 


rect by American bankers to corpora- 
tions on the island and the loans to he 
guaranteed by the Cuban Government, 
and application on the part of the 
Cuban Government to the State De- 
partment for the assistance of a finan- 
cial adviser in the present situation. 
Reviewing the causes that have re- 
sulted in the necessity of a morato- 
rium, Mr. Monahan told a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
that the period of speculation and the 
bad judgment of sugar growers and 
dealers, who had hoped and beKeved 
the extraordinarily high price of sugar 
would continue, had made the present 
situation inevitable. As an illustra- 
tion of the Arabian Nights’ nature of 
the quick rise to wealth by Cubans 


‘and Americans in Cuba, Mr. Monahan 


told of a clerk in the Bank of Cuba in 
Havana, who, a little more than a 
year ago was earning $20 a week. A 
few days ago he came into the bank 
in New York and asked Mr. Monahan 
to cash a check for $20,000. It de- 


Less is wasted in box making than/ same period, 9,405,004 barrels. | 
in almost any other industry. Prac-| —- net veloped that he had made $1,000,000 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES CUT _ /” Sugar speculation in Havana. 


tically everything is used for some) 
purpose or other. Surplus pieces of BOSTON, Massachusetts — Competi-; Workmen to Take Lower Wages 
tion is entering again quite promi-| “Cubans had so much money they 


to apply the new ruling to past) 
ars MN 2 | with 29 cents about six weeks ago. | 
i 


“The exemptions from income sur-| High-brass sheets are 22.25 cents, and. 
taxes authorized by the several Lib-| !oW-brass 24 cents a pound. ) | 
erty bond acts are highly complex and; The I[fternational Western Electric | 
'responsible for perhaps the most in- Company has opened a new branch, 


ft were included, con-| «ember 20 to stock of record Novem- 
roneous statement in | per 27. 

os .. ntly, when a typo-| The directors of the Hoosac Cotton 
r made it appear that Mills have declared a quarterly divi- 
— dend of $2 per share on the preferred 
‘hant 1g stock, payable November 15 to holders 


wood and even shavings are utilized, | 
wholly displacing that expensive ar- : | 
— -of record November 5. tricate schedule of the return which | at 91 Rue DosOurives, Rio de Janeiro,! ticle, coal, as fuel for the. boilers. per Now York.” Daur sean | would not work. The ports became 
sen tactic: The International Harvester Com- | ee individual taxpayer is required to | - oa oh cco managed by A. W.| Still further. saving is expected in} fuctuations were not serious, but cuts congested with commodities of all 
he similar to the P®0Y has declared the regular quar- | fi upon l'on colin anidien tae a eta iagae Abani = 7 A. §,; the ee y nig ting = gap of re-/ of 25 to 50 per cent, according to the sorts which could not be delivered be- 
Pry ith the Man- terly dividend of $1.75 oe 5 sec on Se ib nike 1 : Bool we gear Mr. abil ayorctn = ‘. “le rocks | commodity shipped, are now becoming cause no one could be obtained to 
Mlamely, to encircle the preferred stock, payab e agent Seer mines ae i atnibecation — ~ S ao a “ rc ravel- ge ora media Qf ashington, where yja common occurrence. This is the re-' handle and truck the goods. Prices 
ee’ interests in | ber 1 to stock of record November 10. Ph Monessen  niabendihen on demetl at | i 2 uy 4 _ » familiarizing hini- is expected that size. and thickness | sult of persistent independent action | ‘ edetee ware malitieniiie ue 
erman sphere and cut! The Massachusetts Gas Company | Ten ciate tne ak ahs caatians | se hel the electrical requirements | of boards used in boxes will be regu- | by the French line, Compagnie Gén- | °' comm sw a 
lean ine stratesic | hae declared the usual semi-annual e oo P teagan 7 Syn i the country. _ lated accoyding to the purposes for! érale Traneatlantique, which has stood , exorbitant Jevel because these § 
ce lata |dividend of 2 per cent on the pre- atl - — mee . | The United States Treasury Monday Which they are to be used. out from coming to a working agree- could not be distributed. Speculation 
ne inane of se ‘ferred stock, payable December 1 to att toto rho Zoi i | purchased 65,000 ounces of silver, to Paper box making is a very pros-| ment or acting in friendly cooperation | in all things, but particularly on the 
pre direct control of holders of record November 15. i psi dos: “ etme atone a be delivered at San Francisco. Total perous branch of the industry, which as proposed by the United States Ship-| part of land speculators and sugar 
wment through the! The Weetamoe Cotton Mills has de-| pjjcanie to persons engaged in busi-| to date, 15,897,107 ounces. _also flourishes in New England. These: ping Board and other operators. Rates growers, went on practically un- 
Sikenstinm. and the ‘clared a regular quarterly dividend of om Piel etait: uniformity of treat-, Estimates for peace-time mainte-. boxes are universally used as con-/|to the United Kingdom remain firm. It| checked. Every available foot of land 
[Sa Shantung in the | 3 per cent, payable November 1 to| ment or at leasc a nearer approach to | Rance of national defense place the ‘ainers for the more perishable ar- | is only on business where the French | was planted with sugar cane in the 
ee Seesetibn ‘Maek uf record October 27. It paid 10 eens ot GA Gul bt ‘total to be asked of Congress at $1,-, ticles such as pastry, ice cream, flow- line is a distinct competitive factor , belief that the high price would hold. 
system, irrespec- per cent each previous three quarters | achieved in a variety of ways.” | 464,000,000. The navy will get about CTs. etc. Unlike the wooden box, | that reductions of any consequence} When it broke, it caught Cuban specu- 
’ we wet '$650,000,000 and the arm which may be used over and over | are taking place. lators, as well as American holders of 
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® plans to the contrary. 
of Shantung, the Jap- | 
‘e seemed to be frankly 
German dream of a’ 
ntinental line running | 
Sharitung through the 
h China into Central 
ee to Germany's Near 


up of Japanese inter- 
y the consortium lie in 
By virtue of the Treaty 
sen Japan and China, in 
eured the outright ces- 


this year. Its usual] rate, formerly, 
was 2 per cent. 


The Sagamore Manufacturing Com- | 


pany has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 10 per cent, payable No- 
vember 4 to stock of record October 
27. It paid 10 per cent each previous 
three quarters this year. Ite usual 
rate, formerly, was 2 per cent. 


The Union Cotton Manufacturing 
Company has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent, payable 
November 1 to stockholders of record 
October 27. 


It paid 30 per cent last. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE ISSUE 


Securities Corporation have pur- 
chased from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company $30,- 
000,000 7 
May 1, 1931. A syndicate is being 
formed in connection with this pur- 
chase, which will offer the bonds for 
sale at 94% per cent and accrued in- 
terest, at which price they will yield 
about 9% per cent upon the invest- 


ment. 
| The bonds will be free of the four 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the Chase’ 


000,000. 


y about $814.,- | 
again and for different purposes, the 


The Nashua Manufacturing Company | P@per container is of a more, tran-| 


has announced a shutdown from Sat- | 


lurday noon to Wednesday. The sus- 
industry sees 


WOOLEN MILL OPERATIONS 
sient nature, and is generally dis-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


carded after doing service once. This —A summary of reports from 909 
no possibility of a manufacturers to the Bureau of Census 


per cent géld bonds due) 


| pension was declared to provide an 


“election holiday,” according to offi- sterile future, most of the manufac- 


cials of the company. The plant eni- | turers having more orders than they 
Man- 


ploys several thousand persons, and | ©40 fill for some time to come. 
ufacturers of fiber and corrugated 


makes cotton flannels and cotton 
blankets. | boxes are also prospering, their com- 


A drop in food prices throughout | 
‘the United States is reported to the) 
'United States Labor Department as 2 
‘per cent, compared with a decrease for | 


cases supplanting the more common 
containers. The increasing demand 
for this product has led to the estab- 
| lishment of many new factories, large 


paratively modern ‘products in many 


' 


of the Department of Commerce shows 
that on October 1 there were 31,402 
looms wider than 50-inch reed space 
in operation in the woolen trade, 11,998 
of 50-inch reed space or less looms in 
operation, ‘and 5609 carpet and rug 
looms in operation. 
there were idle 39,578 looms. 
number of woolen spinning spindles 
in operation October 1. was 1,283,204, 


sugar. 

“The measures that have been 
taken to stabilize conditions there are 
now beginning to show results. The 
feeling of panic is subsiding. The 
workmen, previously receiving as high 
as $7 a day for cutting sugar cane, 
have notified their employérs in sev- 
eral well-aughenticated instances that 
they are ready to cooperate by work- 
ing for $2 to $2.50 a day. This atti- 


On October 1/tude will have an important bearing 
The |on the cost of producing next year’s 
'sugar crop. 


Cuba is basically sound 
and the worst period has passed. The 


fof Formosa, lying /quarter and 10 per cent each the pre- New York City of only 1 per cent | 
) yip , (and 975,578 idle; worsted spinning | solid institutions there will hold out 


China coast; and sub- 
ve time of the so-called 
cessions” in 1898, the 
ed China's recognition 
hance of Japan's inter- 
. the Chinese Province 
posite Formosa. 

ritish Interests 

situation as a basis, the 
e heen endeavoring , to 
lorthwestward into the 
British interests in the 
y, at a point somewhat 
7 On the Yangtse River. 
ra of this objective 
it is said, made heavy 
\iukiang-Nanchang rail- 
@ operated by Chinese 
reciosure on this line 
ese is believed to have 
t, with the intention of 
e line from Nanchang 
Province to the coast, 
Mains it at the port of 
it } is evidently an ex- 
ese dream, under the 
d it is*probably a mat- 
rable satisfaction to the 
a Office, which it times 
pwhat restive under the 
et apap what their 
PPOS€d Was its own » 
Of interest oe 
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- and de- 
© Fanztse Valley 
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vious two quarters this year. Its 
usual rate, formerly, was 1% per cent. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 114 per cent on both classes 
A and B of the common etock, payable 
January 3 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 22. 

The Buckeye Pipe Line Company 
has declared the regular quarterly $2 
dividend, payable December 15 to 
stock of record November 22. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 142 per cent on the capital 
stock, payable November 1 as regis- 
tered October 28. 

The Federal Motor Truck Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of 
1 per cent, payable November 1, De- 
cember 1 and. January 1 to record 
October, November and December 24, 
respectively. The former monthly 
dividends have been at the rate of 
1% per cent per month. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company has declared an 
initial quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its common stock. 

The Northern Texas Electric Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of $2 a 
share, payable December 1 to holdcrs 
of record November 19 


| mills tax of the 


| 


able. 


POLICY OF BANK OF FRANCE 

According to information which has 
reached the French. Commission in 
New York, Mr. Robineau, 


reply to an inquiry as to the bank's 
policy, declared that the bank was 
determined to maintain extensive and 
absolute credit at the disposal 
its known business and commercial 
clients, but that the bank would con- 
tinue to. withhold credit for the pur- 
pose of speculative operations cal- 
culated to maintain the present high 
prices by the withholding of goods 
from the market. : 


GOVERNMENT SELLS PLANTS | 


NITRO. West Virginia—A powder 
plant costing the government $70,100,- 
000 was sold to a private concern for 
$8,551,000. Old Hickory powder plant 
‘at Nashville, Tennessee, costing the 
governmént ‘$90,060,000, was sold re- 
cently for $3,030,000. Neither plant 


/ produced a pound of powder. 


‘ 


State of Pennsylvania, | 


and the company undertakes to pay. 
‘the income tax, deductable at the 'chusetts, has announced that its cloth: 


‘source, and not to exceed 2 per cent. department will operate only four days 
The proceeds of the sale of these a week, beginning Monday, because of 
bonds will be used to pay notes pay- lack of orders. About 1000 operatives 


the new) 
governor of the Bank of France, in 


of | 


are affected.’ A part of the underwear 
‘department is already on a four-day 
schedule. ' 

The British Treasury statement for 
the week ending Octpber 23 shows ex- 
cess of outgo over income of £1,279,- 
000. The statement includes £3,000,000 
for American loan repaid, making a 
total of £58,000,000 paid tor this pur- 
pose. When the loan was arranged in 
1915 the amount was entered at £50.- 
920,000, so England apparently is losing 
£ 7,180,000 on the fallin exchange. 

Revised figures of merchandise im- 
ports in the United States for Septem- 
ber, $363,000,000, show that $213,000,000 
were free of duty. 


The total field crops of Canada will 
this year, reach nearly 1,250,000,000 
bushels, hile products of hay and 
corn will exceed 25.000,000 tone, com- 
pared with over 1,000,000,000 bushels 
of grain and 20,000,000 tons of hay and 
and corn in 1919. The 1920 
will average $2 a bushel. Field crops 
of Canada represent about $170 a head 
of population, 
United . States 


» 


The Otis Company of Ware. Massa-| and small, to take care of some of 


q 


wheat |; 


| Spindles in operation October 1 were. 


the fast growing trade. | | 
: 722,396, and 606,040 idle. “ane, 


el ge 


until the crop begins to go through 
the mills in January.” 


DRY GOODS SITUATION 


—_—_—_— 
> 


CHICAGO, Illinois — John V. Far- 
well Company says: Although colder | 
weather is stimulating activity in 
heavier goods, general] dry goods 
awaits results of election. Retailers 
report unusually good results from 
readjustment sales. Prices of many 
staples items offered at these sales 
are below what primary market war- 
rants or promises at present. On 
some lines, such as silks and ribbons, 
retail buyers keep up ; their stocks. 
Collections show fair gain. Fewer 
buyers are in the market and volume 
continues less. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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Industrial, Public Utility 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 


Railroad, 


Chicage 


5 Purchase Street. Boston 9. Mass. 
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full of courage, hope and belief that 
Poland having regained her independ- 
ence will take her rightful place in 
the world and fulfill her mission +s a 
barrier against barbarism and a car- 
‘. of civilization and culture. 


AMERICAN WELCOME | 
TO SPANISH’ CRUISER 


ee ee me ee ee 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 


MADRID, Spain—Much interest has 
been taken in Spain in the latest and 
most official evidence of the increasing 
intimacy of relations between this 
country and the United States by the 
visit of the Spanish cruiser, Alfonso 
XIII, to New York. This is the first 
occasion of anything of the kind since 
the unhappy days of more than twenty 
years ago when the United States was 
seriously concerned with the Spanish 
Navy. such as it was then, much to the 
latter’s disadvantage. The visit has 
been regarded in Spain with a mixture 
of interest and a certain shy timidity, 
but it is now generally considered to 
have been a wise thing and to have 
resulted in what might be called a con- 
siderable diplomatic success, which 
may have substantial, good results. 


Details of the reception of the ship 
and its officers and crew in New York 
have been cabled here, and. have 
caused the utmost interest, members of 
the government and even the Premier 
himself having been questioned upon 
some of them. It is stated that thou- 
sands of Americans and members of 
the Spanish colony have visited the 
ship and Capt. José Gonzales Billon, 
in command of the Alfonso XIII, re- 
ports that the officers and crew have 
been overwhelmed by American hos- 
pitality, which has been so extensive 
and, sincere that he will always have 
the most grateful recollection of it. 
The commander also reports himself 
deeply impressed by all he has seen 
of American life and organization. On 
her return the Alfonso XIII goes to 
“4 pide, and something in the nature of 

a epecial reception may be given to 
her. 

It is of special interest to quote 
what the leading conservative news- 
the “Epoca,” the 
Premier's organ, says editorially con- 
cerning this visit. “The cordial and 
effusive welcome,” it says, “accorded 
to our cruiser, Alfonso XIII, by New 
York, is a symptom of the current of 
feeling toward Spain 
which becomes more and more ac- 
centuated in the United States. The 
North American Nation has come to 
know us in these recent years and 
has learned to esteem us. The sailors 


of the Alfonso XIII—successors of the 


heroes who astonished these same 
North Americans at Cavite—have now 
experienced all that current of opin- 
ion, with which are mixed considera- 
tion and sympathy, favorable to our 
country.” 

Some rather strange reports as to 
things that have and have not hap- 
pened in New York have been in cir- 
culation here, and in one case a minis- 
terial denia] became: necessary. It 
was reported—from what source no- 
body seems to know—that a eubscrip- 
tion had been opened in New York 
to defray the Spanish expenses so that 
the battleship might stay there longer 
than had been planned! Spain is not 
so poor that she needs such assistance, 
and, preposterous as was the idea, it 
seems that there are still some people 
here capable of attaching credit to ii, 
so there is evidently room for much 
more mutual knowledge as between 
some classes of people Ain the two 
countries. 


HOSPITALITY APPRECIATED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

QUEBEC, Quebec—A letter of ap- 
preciation of the splendid welcome 
and hospitality extended to the mem- 
bers of the Imperial Press Conference 
has been received by the Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, Prime Minister of Quebec, 
from Lord Burnham. “As chairman of 
the Imperial Press Conferencé,” writes 
Lord Burnham, “I wish on behalf of 
all the delegations of the newspaper 
press of the Empire to convey to you 
the cordial thanks-of every member of 
the conference for the splendid wel- 
come and hospitality accorded to us 
in the Province of Quebec. We were 
enabled to acquaint ourselves, so far 
as time allowed, with-the life and 
resources of your Province under the 
most favorable conditions, and our 


visit could not have been pleasanter. 


I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly cause an expression of the dele- 
gation’s warm thanks and high appre- 
ciation to be conveyed to the mayors 
and citizens of the cities and towns 
which were so kind as to receive 


them.” 


PROTEST FROM GRANGE. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

DENVER, Colorado—Rudolph John- 
son, secretary of the Colorado State 
Grange, has issued a statement de- 
houncing an article which appears in 
the Nonpartisan League official organ, 
The Leader, to which is attached the 
name of the grange, with six other or- 
ganizations. Mr. Johnson declares 
that no one had authority to sign the 
name of the grange to the article, 
which urges farmers to eupport the 
Democratic-Nonpartisan League ticket 
in this State. He says the grange is 
not apolitical organization and- has 
taken no action on the political situa- 
tion. 


BLAME DEFECTIVE CARBURETORS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Thirty 


per cent of the gasoline now used by 


automobiles in the United States is 
wasted through defects in carburetors, 
according to Dr. A. C. Fieldner, su- 
pervising chemist of the United States 
Bureau of Mines experiment station 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Investi- 
gations through which this loss was 
discovered were made to guide en- 
gineers in the ventilation of the ve- 
hicular tunnel under the Hudson 


River, recently begun, and complete| 
ive and politi- | reports will be presented on Monday 


, Polish people are| io the tunnel commission in this 


DIVERGENCE OF VIEW 
OVER UPPER SILESIA 


Failure to Agree of French and 
English Commission Causes 

_ French Chief to Be Called 
to Paris to Explain 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—General Le Rond 
is the French chief of the Interallied 
Commission which operates in Upper 
Silesia and which is preparing the 
way for the plebiscite which will de- 
cide whether Upper Silesia is to be 
given to Germany or to Poland. 

He was called to Paris to explain 
a divergency of view which arose be- 
tweer him and the British representa- 
tive on this commission. Some of the 
British delegates went so far as to 
accus® the French of deliberately fa- 
voring the Poles, although it is ob- 


be absolutely impartial. They felt so 
strongly about the matter that they 
resigned. 

The French in their turn accused 
the Britieh of favoring the Germans 
instead of being impartial. 
circumstances it was felt that Gen- 
eral Le Rond should present himself 
before the Conference of Ambassadors 


the two viewpoints might be adjusted. 


Both Sides Honest 


After hearing the report of the gen- 
eral, the conference has asked him to 
resume his functions. It would appear 
that no serious sequel is to follow 
these accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions. It may be taken that both sides 
are, perfectly honest. There is a con- 
stitutional difference between the 
French and the English in such mat- 
ters. The English, without in the least 


led by their very sense of fairness to 
show indulgence toward the Germans. 
The French on the other hand are not 
able to forget that the Germans were 
their enemies and the Poles their 
friends and unconsciously betray their 
sentiments in their acts. 

If it were a question of French 
interests it would certainly be better 
that Upper Silesia should go to the 
Germans. . The Germans themselves 
sustain this thesis. With Upper Si- 
lesia they say they will be able to pay 
indemnities. Without it they will not. 
They have put their case several times 
before the French. They point out 
that the possession of Upper Silesia 
with its coal] mines is vital for them 


question of reparations. 
Silesia for Poland 


It is true that the British are in- 
clined to accept this view. The 
French are not. They believe that Po- 
land should receive Upper Silesia be- 
cause there are more Poles than Ger- 
mans in this district and because 
Poland also can base her claims on 
economic grounds. It is possible that 
some Frenchmen are animated by the 
desire to “cripple” Germany. 

In any event there is a great 
struggle now going on before the 
plebiscite actually takes place. There 
are plebiscites which have already 
taken place on old German territory, 
which have unexpectedly resulted in 
the triumph of Germany, although the 
Poles certainly possessed a real ma- 
jority among the inhabitants of the 
districts. It is alleged that imported 
voters and a system of terrorism pro- 
duced this result. Whe French do not 
wish this to take place again in re- 
spect of Upper Silesia. 

When is this plebiscite to take 
place? It is proposed for November, 
but the French are of opinion that it 
is not possible that arrangements can 
be made so soon. Everybody agrees 
that there must be no more delay than 
is strictly necessary. Passions run 
high and already there have been un- 
pleasant incidents. The perpetual 
postponement of the plebiscite will 
undoubtedly tend to excite the na- 
tionalist feelings of both Germans and 
Poles and may be favorable to in- 
»+trigues. The Council of Ambassadors 
desires that the date of the plebiscite 
shall be fixed as early as_ possible in 
order to curtail the dangerous agita- 
tion which now takes place. 


Time for Plebiscite 


Mr. Ponsot, one of the French dele- 
gates, has explained to the publiciet, 
Charles Bonnefon, the reason why 
the month of November is not suit- 
able. The plebiscite cannot, he- urges, 
take place before the electoral lists 
have been estabtished and carefully 
examined. The scandalous comedy 
which might result if the commiseion 
were compelled to examine in a 
limited period the lists after the pleb- 
iscite is foreseen by the French. All 
the arrangements should be made in 
advance and the lists of voters 
checked before and not after the pleb- 
iscite. 

Twelve years of residence in Upper 
Silesia give the right to vote. But it 
is held that 12 years of absence should 
take away this right. Here is one of 
the principal bones of contention. If 
the problem were merely to enable 
the inhabitants of Upper Silesia to 
vote it would be comparatively simple. 
But there may be imported into the 
district a large number of strangers. 
Indeed, it is estimated that 250,000 
emigrés will be brought back for the 
occasion and may swamp the resident 
vyoters, who number something over 


800,000. 


Imported Voters 

Thue it is held that if long residence 
is necessary to pronounce upon the 
problem of the future of Upper Silesia, 
tleng absence should be regarded as a 
disqualification. It appears that the 
Interallied Commission ig not al- 
together authorized to decide such 
questions for itself and the Council 
of Ambassadors is asked to give it the 
necessary authority. 
It will be seen that it is with the 
imported voters that there is the 


.| greatest possibility of fraud. German 


viously the duty of the commission to 


In these 


at Paris, where the difference between | 
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and has an important bearing on the| 


SCHOOLS 


CLASSIFIED BY “CITIES © 


NORTH BERKELEY 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


7 tional 
1771 Bushnell Plece, BERKELEY, CAL. 
A Home School Lecated in the North Berkeley 
Hills San Bay 


This oes offers a complete course of study 


from Preparatory to High School. A 
limited teen Poe Boarding Pupils can be 


accommoda 
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REAL ESTATE 


PRAPLP ALAA PAPA BRS LPL LPP AY 


SALEM, MASS. 


Splendid Home at 360 Essex Street; 
fine residential section in center of city; 
10 rooms, 3 


exceptionally well built; 
baths, sleeping porch, oak floors, 
places; modern in every respect; 
sized lot; 
mediate occupancy; inspection invited; 
could not be duplicated for $30,000.00; 
owner’s orders to sell for only $11,000.00. 
Terme if desired. Further details from 


DAVID FRYE 


35 Congress Street 
F. H. 5760-5751 


SALEM OFFICE 
126 Washington Street 
Tel. 456 


LOS GATOS 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR SALE 
Modern home on 38 acres, 12 prunes, 
etc..; 4 natural lakes: fine climate; 
114, miles depot. Phone Sutter 2504. YOUNG 
& & PARKER, 919 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 
BERKELEY BUNGALOW $6500, TERMS 
CASH $6000. Cottage containing two buffet 
apartments, $3750. terms: cash $3250. Sonoma 
County family orchard, $3750, must be cash. 
Ideal summer cottage at Camp Meeker, $1500 
cash. Further particulars ADELINE REYNOLDS. 
. Box 121, Camp Meeker, Sonoma ULo., 
California. 
CALIFORNIA HOMES—fFor sale, Santa Bar- 
bara City and country property, modern bunga- 
lows, Montecito estates. JAMES D. CRAWFORD, 
1208 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HELP_WANTED—WOMEN 


good 


high elevation; ready for im- 


apricots, 


EXPERIENCED hotel waitresses may obtain 


employment for the winter in California; the 
Wages are $40.00 per ae with room and 
board: a rebate of $25.00 on the outward rail- 
road fare will be made by the hotel in. which 
you have been employed at the end of the 
season; one full day off each week: contracts 
w being made; write at once to the Secretary. 
merican Plan Hotei Association. Box 
Pasadena, Calif. 
SALESLADY wanted for dry good 
HUGO J. TESS, 2001 N. Halsted St... 
Chicago, Il. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN _ 


VISITING companion or mother’s 
8. Tel. Riverside 481: Apt. 5 


pressure may be brought to bear upon 
them. There may be traffic in votes. 
Voters may indeed be enrolled. . It is 
not impossible that there should be a 
systematic falsification of documents. 

The result of this plebiscite will have 
the most important consequences of 
,any event since the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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ONTARIO POWER 
PLAN IS INDORSED 


Former President of the Maine 
Board of Trade Points Out 
the Needs of | His State 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 


LISBON FALLS, Maine-—-Louis A. 
Jack, former president of ‘the State 
Board of Trade, says that Maine has 
plenty of water power and it is the 
key to: Maine’s future. 


“We are said to be only 27 per cent 
developed in this State,” says Mr. 
Jack, “and yet you can’t get train 
service because the United States Gov- 
ernment says one-third of all the cars 
ake hauling coal, a large part of which 
is used to furnish power that our 
water powers should supply and would 
supply if electrical service was sold 
as cheaply as it should be. 

“The Province of Ontario is the man- 
ufacturing center for all Canada, and 
to maintain its supremacy it was nec- 
essary to develop cheap and adequate 
power. Like Maine, it has no coal, 
depending on the far west and far east 
for coal. The boards of trade, manu- 
facturing associations and other public 
bodies made applications to the provin- 
cial government for authority to bor- 
row money to generate, transmit and 
deliver power and it was finally 
granted. 

“The system is now the largest in 
the world, serving 1,500,000 of-people 
at one-half the cost that we pay in 
the United States, saving from 5,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 tons of coal per year 
and wasting nothing by using the 
water. The municipalities own the 
Plants at the end. of 30 years. 

“In Canada the Crown owns lands 
and water powers and leases them. 
The leases require development and 
uses, and, if there is any surplus 
power, you must let the next man 
have it, not monoppdlize it as we do. 
And further, the 
Power Commission has the right to 
acquire water powers without the 
censent of the owner, with the re- 


sult that the community is considered | 


as well as the individual. of 
IMPRESSIONS OF PALESTINE 
Special ta The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—A. M. 
Abrahams, president of the South 
African Zionist Association, in his 
report upon his recent tour of Pales- 
tine, said that he came with something 
more than a message of hope—-with a 
message of fulfillment—for all their 
hopes had been fulfilled. ow all de- 
pended upon themselves—upon the 
“will to do.” With their powers of 
initiative and enterprise, and with 
capital, the Jews could make the. 


country doubly and trebly as valuable | 


as it now was. Agriculture alone 
would support a large population, but 


there would be other enterprises as | 


well. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN | 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Young woman 
whose business training and education equip ber 
to render highly satisfactory service. 
opportunity to relieve busy executive of those 
duties beyond his reach. on The Christian 
Sec 


Science Monitor, 21 E New York 

‘ity. 

REFINED young woman wishes position as 
companion, governess, or mother’s helper; good 
home more essential than salary. Y 5). The 
Christian Science Monitor, 21 E 40th St., 
York « City. 

~ COMPETENT Swedish woman desires 
care of apartments. about five hours 

_ daily. Tel, Bellevue 1466-M. 


ee 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


FURNISHED parlor with plane. and sleeping 
room to let, light housekeeping if desired, hot | 
water. steam Be and tel. Phone or call | 
| between 10 A. M. and 7 P. M. Back Bay 4633-R 
1 195 S't. Bovoiph. St... _Boston. 


onine ome —— ee 


es FOR RENT _ 
“1918 Hudson Super Six Sedan 


New paint, best of condition; private owner. 
Tel. Brookline 6892. 


— 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


“Don't Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 


RICH’S 


1912 FIRST AVENUE 


ALASKA 


___ KETCHIKAN 
Walh-Over 
RUE 


CBee 


California Grocery 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 


FRONT & TERRY WAY 
‘ Phone 478 
PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
XPERT PIANO TUNER 
___ Pbone 188 P. 0. 991 | 


—— eee 


“E 
GEORGE ANDERSON _ 


eee 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


desires | 


New | 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


——_ —_—— 


Fine Color Wor ae 
| ——2156 Center St. «BERKELEY. e CALI RNIA | 
COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 

OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


H. RINGHOLM 
| Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
Tailors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


i 
i 
: 
ge 


xOOD SHOES 


Berkeley—Oakland—San_ Francisco 
MILLINERY 


AL BERT E. WALLACE 
2263 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


ee a 


~ California Meat Market 


Telephone Berkeley 341 Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE _ 


” Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 


Men's Suits 'Made-to-orier 
Suits Remodeled to the Latest Styles 
M. JACOBY & CO. 


| Furriers : 

Phone Berkeley 732 2020 University Ave. 

| The Booterie 

| 2233 Shattuck Ave. 

Walk-Over Boot Shop 

2309 Telegraph Ave. 

GARWOOD & BUELL, Proprietors. — 

BE RKELEY ELECTRICAL CO. 


REPAIRING, CONTRACTING. ~ aah tac 


Modern eee” Fixture 
|BERKELEY 8747 CENTER STREET 


‘CONLEY’S BATTERY § =oaaton 2070 Centre St. 
local Distributor for Exide 


a 


enews 


Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CO. 


2016 SHATTUCK AVE. 
Tel.. Berk. 649 


ANYTHING ELECTRICAL 
Rochester Electric Co. 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2134 ‘Universi Ave. Berkeley ($385. 


—All 


The 
Jus 


| STATIONERS, 


HARMS & MORSE, Ine. - 


BOOKSELLERS. ENGRAVERS 

odaks and Finishing our specialty 
2163 Shattuck Ave., opp. First National Bank 
Berk. 1089 


WESTERN 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and_ Stored 


1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel, . Berk. . 2690 


; a= 


Hardware, Sporting Goods 
Auto Supplies 


14-16 West Washington Street 


THE PALACE HARDWARE & 
ARMS CoO. | 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
—FEverything Men and 
Boys Wear. 


— wr 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Arizona’s large and complete stock 
of Men’s and Boys’ Wearables. 


DORRIS-HEYMAN 
FURNITURE CO. 


Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


First and Adams Streets 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


ON ge le lla lt all ln ln 


GET YOUR WINTER SUPPLY NOW 
Hydro-Electric |. 


LEDERER, STREET and ZEUS 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 


Shattuck at Allston 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 


2225 SHATTUCK AVE. 


THE WARDROBE per. u. 


Men's FURNISHINGS, HATS, Fine TAILORING 
2114 Shattuck Avenue—Phone Berkeley 5004 
BERKELEY. CAL. 


. 7c . §.wzs. SILL & CO. 
SILL'S House of Quality 
Groceries Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetables— 
Hardware. 2139 University Avenue. Phones: 
. Berkeley 5204. Hiome F 1204. 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner _ Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 
‘SUNSET HARDWARE 


co, 

2104 SHATTUCK AVENUB 
Builders’ Hardware, Householde Goods—Stoves, 
Ranges, Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery, Sporting 
Goods, Paints, Varnishes. Oils, Elec. Appliances 


TRUNKS 


Trade your old trunk, bag or suit case 
for a new one. A large stock of new 
goods for your selection. 


TAYLOR’S TRUNK FACTORY 


2110 Allston Way. Berkeley 
PHONE BERKELEY 823 


Callender’s Auto Repair Shop 
Autheotess Factory Service Station 


For Dodge and Hudson Cars 
Shattuck Avenue — Berkeley 5100 | 


Sayvit with Flowers 


THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center St.- Berkeley 4144 
Ss. P. R. R. Co. Watch Inspector 
W. R. BURKE 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1148 2119 Center St. 


G- FISCHER. A. FISCHER 
SPOT CASH GROCERY 


2353 


Specialists in Fine Printing 
2161 Center Street Berkeley 630 
“We like to work with people, 
not just for them.’ 


TUPPER & REED 


Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 
Victor-Victrolas and Records 
Aeolian—Vocalion 


Alpine Wood & SupplyCo |=; 


Russell and Adeline Streets 
BERKELEY 1810 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Mill Blocks—Oak—Pinewood 


| 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
_ Sport Apparel and Millinery 


HIN K’S 
DRY 
' One of Berkeley’s 


Largest 
Stores 


J. F: Bik & Sen Te. 


betas Office: 
PHO 


U. C. EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


MOVING, PACKING. SHIPPING OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. PIANOS. Ete. 


Berkeley Way at Shattuck Ave. 
WR RERKELFY 1020 


a 


Goons . | 


GROCERIES, FRUITS, VEGETABIES 
204 Bancroft Way 


MANHATTAN L AU NDRY CO. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 335 
__SERVICE—OAKLAND— AND _BERKELEY _ 


_ OAKLAND _ 


OR ee eee 


CLEANING DYEING 


H. STARK, 561 Jones St.. Nr. Y. M. C. A. 


ELLY 


CLAY, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH STS.. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


with a 30 years’ service record. <A store true 
ito its ideals to be a worthy business factor 
in a great commnnity; true to its merchandising 
policy of dependable merchandise, fair dealing 
and best store service. : 


‘Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR —| 
AND GARDEN 


Ww ashington St., Oakland, Cal. | 
HINGSTON’S 


BVERT TRING AND ANYTHING a A FORD 
20th Street, near Broadwa 


es anes: 
ee te 


MARSHALL STEEL C€ COMPANY 
wise Gentine thtent Cleaners and Dyers 
Delivery in assum: Berkeley, Richwond 


Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 


Between Broadway and Franklin 


917 


HUSSEY | 


__ Phone Berkeley BTT5 > 


ACK BROTHERS, @ Premier Printers’ 
. High-Grade Commere 7 & otaers Stationery | 


Ratteries—All | ——— 
Makes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge | 


| 
| 
} 


OAKLAND 


Established 1875 
Oakland's Oldest Dry Goods Howse 


New Autumn Fashions Are Fast 
Coming to the Fore in This 
Super Value Store 
Never were fashions *o werthr of notice 
materials and colorings #0 suggestive of Autumn 
tones and moods. It is truly a delight to aa- 


nounce the arrival of these Suits, Coates, Dresses. 
particularly because of their very moderate 


prices, eis 
‘sta 


Phone Oakland 1468 
2307 CHESTNUT 5T., , OAKLAND, CAL. 


Social Stationery That pleases 
That satisfy 
Artist Materials—Kodaks 


Office Supplies 


SMITH BROTHERS 


13th near Broadway 


HU SING” BROS. | 


Groceries. Fruits, Delicatessen 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
818 14th St. Phone Lakeside 575 and 8% 


— 
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___PALO ALTO 


Ps 


E. B. QUACKENBUSH 


Furniture—New and Used 
Phone 424-M 400-412 High Sst. 


VOGUE 
WAIST SHOP 


MRS. AUMOCK 
212 University 
Latest Styles Arriving Daily 


All Goods Guaranteed 
Alterations Included 


PALO ALTO GARAGE 
Chandler—Overland—Cleveland 


BLACKBURN & WILD 


Phone 575 440 Emerson St. 


MENDENHALL CO. ~ 
DRY GOODS 


House Furnishing Goods 


Ladies Dresses, Suits and Coats, CGersets 
_____—s Wanderwear and Hosiery 


te ceemmmmt  e 


EARLE & CO. 
GROCERS 


Known as the House of 


Quality, Progress and Accommodation 


em ee — eee ee ee + ee 


FRAZER AND CO. 


HIGH CLASS 


MILLINERY 

BLOUSES—SWEATERS 
COATS—SUITS—DRESSES 

UNDERWEAR—HOSIERY 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


The First National Bank 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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make of it a distinct asset if his re- 
spect for the decorated page is not 
sacrificed to the advertiser's desire 
to outshriek his rival in the next 
column or overleaf. But the good 
that might be will never be, if all 
these opportunities are allowed. to 
drift into a monopoly for the com- 


the tragedian, and Fanfiy Kemble (for 


Sully was born of a family of actor) 


folk, and always had a leaning toward 
the dramatic both in his art and in 
his personal friendships), were among 
his, sitters. | 


Probably the most celebrated among” 


the Metropolitan Museum’s dozen or 
so canvases ‘by Sully is the unfinished 


Landscape decoration, by D. Putnam Brinley, on the wails of a salesroom 


“COMMERCIAL ART” 


mercial artist and his commercial 


art. 


bust portrait of Queen Victoria—his 
original study done in 1838, the year 


affords a good general survey, 


: | 
deed, it has not been lost’ track of 
altogether. 

For the appreciation and appraisal 


of Sully’s work as a whole, however, 


there ie abundant material in evi- 
dence. The current exhibition in itself 
be- 


ginning as it does with the two 


cramped little panel portraits of Mr. | 


Courtesy of the IIudson Motor Co. 


and Mrs. Robert Johnson of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, dating from 1804, and 
obviously under the influence of 


McEvoy, explained the objects of the 
meeting in a speech which might we!l 
be accepted as a truism and followed 
by all other cities which are farseeing 
enough to realize that original design 
and craftsmanship are the very cor- 
rerstone of successful commerce. Mr. 
McEvoy said the importance of an art 
school in the community was beyond 
question. “No manufacturing city can 
afford to be without ane. Art is not 
confined to the painting of pictures or 
to sculpture, but also; in a humbler 
suise, comes to the help of the manu- 
facturer in making his products more 
agreeable to the purchaser and more 
salable in the open markets.” 

J. A. Radford, who was one of the 
principal workers for the meeting, ex- 
plained the strides which had been 
made in Ontario. The Ontario Gov- 
ernment was handling the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art and spending on this form 
of education upwards of $152.000. A. 
C. Russell, delegate from the Trades 
and Labor Council, said that the mem- 
bers were enthusiastically behind the 
project and that he was firmly of the 
opinion that an art school would make 
for better citizenship. 

The idea is likely to be followed by 
other western provinces. The desire 
for the arts in western Canada is 
widespread and has been fostered to a 
considerable extent by the loan exhi- 
bitions of pictures which the National 
Gallery has distributed to every town 
in the Dominion capable of publicly 
exhfbiting them. 

The particular value of an art 
school to a community is that it at- 
tracts and centralizes the growing de- 
sire for artistic expression. Under 
proper tuition, the young idea soon 
finds out where his ambitions and tal- 


The artist who would make good}of the young Queen’s coronation, in 
ents lie, whether he feels impelled 


i Ys he 


tape painter, however, so 
stand him, rarely con- 
| should be his chief 
y, the walls of house- 
h should be the principal 
‘or his pictures. He does 
exhibition gallery where 
be given a good place 
and where fame and 
await him: indeed, the 
i is so constantly 
lat he has been known 
is picture, to make it 
‘and livelier than neces- 
- that he may outshine, 
outdistance competitors. 
, did this, but Turner, 
at artist, was not a creat 


| painter (and others 
been known to place a 
§ picture out of all pro- 
e talent that he has-put 
he time that he has be- 
‘it. When chided by a 
| unbusinesslike and un- 
on he has been known 


le will think that I am 
nter.” “And do you sell 
price,” asks his friend. 
ly the landscape painter 
to wave his hand to 


f unsold pictures that) 


And the friend has tures, and to the study and record | 


myrmur—“My dear) 


jue and Bond Street 
sir business of selling 
nh the way that you con- 
1 of selling pictures, 


such mural: painterg as Maxfield Par- 
rish, who seems naturally to prefer 
beauty and who hides his dexterity; | 
and recently by D. Putnam Brinley,:. Pictorial advertisement is 
who, invited by the Hudson Motor mate. Only when innocent of art, or 
Company to decorate their show 'in the wrong place, does it become a 
rooms, painted the It is intended to appeal to 


landscapes that]. 
flash past the eyes of the motorist | 
on a tour through France—castles, | the many, not alone to the few, and 


rivers, trees and winding roads, exe-|80 has art always made its appeal in 


Tha Fence 


| 

tention through beauty: it is done by | 
| 
| 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor. 
legiti- | art class, and going through the same} Collection in London; 
school, the same training, as the artist| length for the St. George's Society in) 
_terpiece of the group at Ehrich’s, if 


cuted alluringly and simply. 
Strange, is it not, that so many land- 


its greatest days throughout the ages. 


The sculptures on the Acropolis were 
for the people, as were the mosaics of 


| posters or good advertisements for; preparation for the three historic por- 
‘Magazines and newspapers will suc-/ traits he subsequently painted, name- 


ceed by fighting shy of the commercial | ly: the half-length now in the Wallace 
whole=- 


the 


who means to paint pictures or dec- | Philadelphia, where it still hamgs; and 
orate buildings or draw MIVSTESTIONS. |-the whole-length given by the artist 
He must study art‘as art always has/to the St. Andrew’s Society in Charles- 
been studied. There are no short cuts| ton, South Carolina. 

to it amy more, or rather less,; Sully had several sittings, at Buck- 
than to law, or natural science—no/|jngham House, for this elaborately 
get-rich-quick emancipation from the | studied head, which is a smiling pre- 
patient persistence of hard work. He/ sentment of the then slender, girlish, 


scape painters should prefer dexterity 
to beauty. 

Let me imagine a Landscape Painter 
of the Future preparing for an exhi- 
bition, a one-mal show, for thc 99 
per cent. He will, of comrse, first 
consider his clients, and the wall space 


St. Mark’s, the frescoes of Assisi, the 
windows of Chartres. The most 
‘genuine, most vital art of recent 
times, an art that is something more 
ithan.a reecho and a labored copy, is 
the art of illustration of the last 


‘of the average house or apartment in ;Century—of the thirties in France, 


which they dwell. That sounds , the sixties in England, the eighties 
strange; yet it is merely sensible. Thus |4Nd nineties in America—and oftenest 
the size of his pictures is determined. ithe illustrations were issued in cheap 
Then the subjects. He must choose form within the reach of the people. 
something of universal interest, some- |The only difference is in the ends and 
thing of lasting beauty to which he, ‘aims of pictorial advertisement. Sculp- 


SEEEE keep up my | being an artist, can communicate more tures, mosaics, frescoes, glass, were 


than the usual eye sees. I can hear 'the interpreters of the people’s creed, 
him saying there are Dawns, and Sun- illustration their guide to the splendors 
sets, Full Moons and Twilights, and |Of the world and the glories of liter- 
the Lines of Hills against the Sky, ature, while advertisement would be- 
and Lakes, and Pools, and Tree-tops ‘guile them into the patronage of cer- 


darkening the Blue. Any one of these tain firms and certain shops, an aim 


subjects would produce a score of pic- ser ned ranger or potas but no less 
xpression. 


each subject he could devote a year,}; The proof of ‘what can be done is 
reproducing: Dawns or Pools under all|What has been done. Without tracing 
conditions of season, time of day, and|the art to its remote origins, it is 
weather; and remembéring. always |®nough to go back, not so many years, 

to the violent reaction against the 


must know how to draw, how 
to paint, how to design,’ that 


is, he must be thoroughly equipped | 


for his art, just as the lawyer, 
Or the natural’ scientist, must 
be for his law or natural science, be- 
fore he undertakes to specialize. Then, 
if pictorial advertisement attracts 
him more than other forms of art, if 
he sees in it a sympathetic method of 
expression or chance for interesting 
experiment, he has a still further 
training to go through. The reason 
why good artists sometimes fail to 
design good advertisements is their 
want of knowledge of the reproduction 
medium, or medium of multiplication, 
by which their design gets on the pa- 
per. Their mistake is to believe that 
all they have to do is to paint or draw 


blue-eyed Victoria, looking over her 
right shoulder with the face turned 
three-quarters front; a jeweled crown 
is set on her smoothly parted brown 


‘hair, and she wears a pearl necklace 


and pendant earrings. On the lower 
part of the canvas, the background of 
which is left bare, are two careful de- 
tail studies for more of the jewelry 
that was worn with the coronation 
robes. This enabled the artist’s young 
daughter, Blanche, who had accom- 
panied him to England, to assume the 
not uncongenial task of posing in the 
royal raiment, lent by the Queen for 
the purpose, so that Sully could com- 
pléte his whole-length picture at 
leisure. 

This most distinguished of Sully’s 
commissions—which confirmed his al- 


something and the printer will do the) ready high reputation as a beauty 
rest. Many war posters were surpris-| painter of women’s portraits, and 
ing failures, considering the names ' marked a distinct technical advance in 
signed to them, simply because it was | the direction of breadth and color ani- 
not the artists’ work we saw, but an | mation—he owed probably to the pres- 
adaptation or new arrangement of it! tige gained in his earlier London so- 


| 
made in the lithographic shop. The | journ of 1809, as pupil and protégé of 


Sully’s first master, the French min- 
iaturist, Belzons, and coming down to 
the competent though uninspired “Miss 
Carolyn T. Harding, 1849.” 

The one positive, unequivocal mas- 


we regard that sheer quality of char- 
acterization upon which a portraitist’s 
fame eventually. must rest, is the 
seated figure of “Walter Price, Esq.” 
A bluff, straightforward picture, of 
just that kind of a man—he must-have 
been that, and so known and valued 
by Sully, who here “lets himself go” 
as doubtless he would have liked to, 
but ‘did not dare, in the case of the 
great General Jackson. It is more 
like Sargent or Henri of today, than 
reminiscent of Stuart and Lawrence 
of a century ‘ago. For influence of 
the. latter, we turn to the many fair 
women whom Sully painted, and to 
the portraits of members of his own 
family, where almost invariably he is 
at his happiest. The gracious por- 


trait of the artist’s wife, “Mrs. Sarah‘ 


Annis Sully,” is early (1806), interest- 
ing to compare with the maturer but 
no less ingratiating one at the -Metro- 
politan Museum. A marked family like- 
ness is Observable between Matthew 
Sully, the painter’s brother, as pre- 
sented in a spirited canvas, and the 
self-portrait (1808), one of many on 
which Thomas Sully exercised his 
facile yet painstaking talent. 
Kemble as Juliet” seems but a dull, 
artificial performance, as it distantly 
recalls the lustrous beauty of Sully’s 
standard portrait of the actress, be- 


toward free and original art, toward 
illustration, commercial design, or any 
one of the art crafts. The world is 
crying out for better conditions of liv- 
ing all the way from houses to the 
humblest.utensil in them, and all the 
way from: the factories themselves to 
their tiniest product. 

Canada has been greatly deficient in 
every kind of design as is inevitable 
in a new and rapidly developing 
country and there is no movement for 
the betterment of social and commere- 
cial conditions that will show greater 
results than the establishment of arf 
schools. 

AN ARMENIAN ARTIST | 

Special fo The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW YORK, New York — Sarkis 
Khachadurian, the Armenian artist 
who is soon to hold an exhibition of 
his work here, is a graduate of the 
Armenian Sanasar School of Erzerum, 
The board of the Sanasar School sent 
him as a promising artist to the Im- 
perial Academy of Rome, Italy. Grad- 
nating from this academy in 1911, he 
traveled, with the correspondent of the 
“Tribuna,’’ throughout Armenia and 
Asia Minor, to paint the picturesque 
landscapes. He went to Paris in 1912, 
and studied at the Ecole Nationale des 


“Fanny | 
first prize. 


Arts Décoratifs, where he won the 
He then went to the 
Caucasus. 

The Armenian Government at 
Erivan purchased 10 of Mr. Khacha<« 
for the Armenian 


longing to the Pennsylvania Academy, | durian’s pictures 
at Philadelphia. | National Museum. The Georgian Gov- 
‘ernment bought his “Tiflis During 
Winter” for the Georgian Museum. 
Mr. Khachadurian belongs to the 


CANADA'S DESIRE 
FOR ART SCHOOLS | modern school. a most i yn 
~—- paintings are: “Zoroaster in r« 


‘monia,” “The Sacrifice,” “Armenian 
Peasant Woman of Van,” “The Guar-« 


that ie must paint not nature, but the 
effect of light and atmosphere on na- 
ture. He can still produce his Mas- 
terpiece; he will paint it all the better 
through the hoarded knowledge he has 
gained through painting these many 
songs. But let him essay a. Master- 
piece not once every three weeks, but 
once every three years. This is 


neat pti some goon ppt recs | the magnanimous Sir Benjamin West, 
anon o - osraphy, and therefore fils | the first of native American artists to 
work would not print, and the lithog-| -oyng out an honored English career. 
rapher had to do it over before eed Some traces of West’s influence crop 
ing It on thé stone. Whoever would | out occasionally in Sully’s portraits— 
make a successful poster. must there-| 4). one of Cooke. the actor. for in- 
fore understand the technique of lith-| stance, in the present exhibition, has 
ography. Knowing what the stone Will| the hair arranged in those fantastic 
and will not give, able to stand over “figure 3” brush strokes which the 


huge crude posters, for which the 
theater* and the circus were chiefly 
responsible, and the rough, careless 
wood engravings in the papers. Paris, 
in its reaction, grew gay with the 
brilliant colors and amusing designs 
of Chéret and Lautrec, Steinlen and 
Willette, and a host of others. London 


in the bankruptcy 

is agreed that the system 
, into which competition 
largely enter, is a 

it it continues because, 
sent social conditions, no 
n a betfer way. The ex- 


4 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


to then the worst OTTAWA, Canada—Vancouver has) 


‘is the market-place for 
| buyer, and for the mu- 
| of buyer which, I sug- 
es about 1 pér cent of the 
exhibition room. serves 
1: it also serves the 
ainters, those who, now 
roduce something akin 
ce: they are few in num- 
ir proportion to other 
$0 about 1 per cent. But 
a of exhibitions is 
irage or force the re- 
r cent to be always 
ie coming exhibition, and 
‘ preparing to paint a 
So we have the curious 
ming spectacle of a 99 
¢ who do not buy pic- 
nd a 99 per cent assort- 
who ought to be pro- 
pts at masterpieces, 
Tactive lyrical pictures 
e cent public might buy 
mcouraged. 
ability is the absorption 
in mere technique, 
the public does not 
does not want to 
The 99 per cent ask of a 
at it should elate them. 
, convey to them some- 
suty. that clearer eyes 
Bi ‘ecorded. They’ want 
e; the effort—congealed. 
ne rned with the tech- 
| song. We hear it 


re 4 


yainters do not listen to 
enough; they stay too 
' studios fumbling with 
st. that a big impor- 
nt will help them to 
, im at work. 
99 per cent public for 
‘1 per cent public for 
ften on a tramp, or a 
ye I felt and seen songs, 
y in form, color 
01 ; and when I see 
vision of those water 
| and painters, rough, 
ymen, who, when spring 
. k, seek- 
a swift record 
ight drawings, joy 


es, alas, are few in 
» 0 modern land- 
the cleverness of the 
song of joy in beauty, 


a ~~ 
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ca. ‘ 
[0 e 
f 
ee 
he 
? 


merely introdueing thé theory of Jour- 


hoardings, up 


the printer at the press, directing, cor- 


offenders, blossomed forth with the 
cles: once in three years he may, if |Beggarstaff Brothers’ and Beardsley’s 
he is well-to-do, produce a book. enticing announcements of the. latest 

Or the Landscapist of the Future pantomime at Drury Lane, the latest 
may determine to paint the effect of 
light and atmopshere on sonje histor- 
ical scene, thus adding to the:interest 
of a landsgape painting, a combina- 
tion usually neglected by painters 


nalism into Art. He lives by his arti- 


American magazines rivaled  eaeh 
other in the ingenuity of their monthly 
covers and seductive little posters. 
The movement was interesting, excit- 
ing, stimulating. Art critics made 


dramatic departure at the Avenue. ' 


through the silly notion that artis not 


much of it, shop keepers and con- 


eminent Philadelphian who became 
president of the British Royal Acad- 
emy used to affect. But Sully at his 


recting, retouching. When his adver- 
tisement is for magazine, newspaper, 


or circular, he must Study as thor-| mature best was a finished product 
oughly the process by which it is. 


to b eprod d st the teal |of the school of Lawrence and Stuart. 
ab : pers , ee . hye His high-water mark of individual de- 
its a aaitiehes — ghee #5/ velopment was in the firm, fresh 
his ~e0 ade as te ~8 ans pied purity of his flesh tones, an example 

a ashes will not! or which is glimpsed in some of the 
sg lt na o. ooner. wal rosy, chubby pictures of children here 
interspersed. 


be - crude. 


or messy or both. The best work'| 


concerned with life, but with a re- 
stricted thing called art, which is often | cocters of patent wares profited by 
merely another name for mere tech- it, people delighted in it, collectors 


nique. Walden Pond may be made 
into a charming picture with a nurse- 
maid as “human interest; but it is 
more interesting if Thoreau himself, 
and his hut form the “human inter- 
est.” It adds nothing to the artistic 
achievement of the picture, but it 
makes® it 
esting than a nursemaid lingering 
there. 

Since I delight in practicality I will 
give two suggestions for the associa- 
tion of History with Landscape Paint- 
ing which the Landscapist of the Fu- 
ture may care to adopt. Two photo- 
graphs lie before me. One is of the 
“Putnam Steps,” at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; the other is of the new Lin- 
coln Memoria! at Washington. I have 


and beautiful, under all conditions of 
season, time of day, and weather; and 
I submit that either of them in the 
varying conditions of the alternations 
of the season and the changes of light 
and atmosphere, would call forth a 
landscape painter’s full. powers, and 
would be of more than artistic interest 
to the 99 per cent who need to be con- 
verted to the délight and consolation 
of pictures. But the price of:each of 
these score or so of interpretations 
of the monument or the steps would 
have to be reasonable. The criterion 
of the artist’s talent should be the 
beauty of the picture, not the price 
of it. 

I am aware that in this long series 
of articles on Landscape Painting I 
have haunted museums and exhibitions 
‘and have sought the masterpieces; but 
in this plea for the song, in this my 
last chapter, I am not in the least 
revolutionary. Those who have ex- 
amined the collections in the print 
rooms of the various museunjs of the 
world know that the old masters, and 
the elder masters, painted songs in 
abundance, and if their songs could 
be displayed I think it would be found 
that they are nearer to the heart of 
beauty and more closely an expression 


dabbled in it, books were written about 
it. If anything, too much notice was 
taken of the new and daring experi- 
ments, the brilliant and graceful de- 
signs. Artists became self-conscious, 
the art languished,: almost disap- 


peared, vulgarity resumed its sway. 


more attractive because |There were moments of reaction, of 
Thoreau by his pond is more inter- |reform—efforts to produce again the 


good work which artists approved 
and the people evidently liked so 
long as it was given to them. Just 
before the war, in London, the 
pleasures and uses of the Underground 
were advertised in a series of fine 
lithographs, Brangwyn, Pennell, Spen- 
cer-Pryse contributing. It is too soon 


seen these two sights, the one inti-. ” 
mate and beautiful, the other classical |the few were fine. 


d 


for anyone to have forgotten the 
‘countless war posters that adorned 
and disfigured the lands of allies and 
enemy alike, the majority as artless as 
But now the war 
advertis¢ment is - steering 
straight to the vulgar, and will 
‘lead one dreads to think where unless 
‘artists and public wake up to the 
anger. : 

The first step is to get rid of the 
billboard. Not even the masterpiece 
of the greatest artist would make it 
desirabie or endurable. What wduld 
the American, who rejoices in it at 
home, say if he were to see it over- 
shadowing the arcades of the Rue de 
Rivoli, or the epaciousness of the 
Boulevards in Paris, dominating the 
curving line of Regent Street snd 
intruding into the clubs of Pall Mall 
in London, blotting out the landscape 
along the poplared roads of France 
and the winding lanes of England? 
Why then should he put up with it 
in his own towns and country? No, 
the billboard must go. But there are 
plenty of places where pictorial ad- 
vertisement, if good, can.  appropri- 
ately or inoffensively find its place. 
On the kiosks in Paris and some ather 
Continental towns, it is never offen- 
sive, that isy of course, providing it 
is the work of an artist. , For rail- 
way stations, as used by the London 
Underground, there is no objection, 
nor in trolleys when kept within due 


is over, 


limits. In magazines and newspapers 


is done when artists 
the technique of their art and when 
advertisers have the intelligence 
give them free play. The fine posters, 
the fine advertisements in the maga- 
zines that still appear from time to 


to 


time, are the result of the carefu' ob- | 
servance of these conditions, which. 


have only to be observed by all ad- 
vertisers, amd all artists who work 
with them, 


figuring. To create a lower standard 
on the plea that the vulgar, the incom- 
petent, is what the people like is only 
to cater to their ignorance. True, the 
appeal of advertisement is to the peo- 
ple, but they must be trained ~o that 


In no other way can their eyes be ed- 
ucated. In the past they accepted with 
joy what artists gave them; it is 
for artists to lead them back to where 
they were in the greatest days of 
Greece and medieval Europe—in the 
Golden Age of Illustration. 


a ae 


HISTORIC AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS BY SULLY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Fastetn News Office 


‘NEW YORK, New York—A _ rep- 
resentative and chronological group of 


about a score of portraits ‘by Thomas 
Sully—who, notwithstanding English 
birth and influences, must be ranked 
as an Américan painter of first-class 
importance—makes an exhibition of 
unique historic interest at Bhrich’s. 
Pupil or associate of men like Stuart, 
West, Jarvis, Peale, Morse and Trum- 
bull, Sully in the course of an active 
career that stretched over fully three- 
score and ten years, painted no less 
than 2520 portraits, including those of 
many of the most distinguished per- 
sonages of early and middle nineteenth 
century América. Presidents Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and Andrew 
Jackson, General Lafayette during his 


understand | 


for advertisement-to be-. 
come as decorative as it is now dis-| 


Students will find in the unfinished 
portrait of “Aunt Sabina” a valuable 
warning lesson in technique—also a 
most reassuring one, in showing the 


heavy artificiality of that bygone style | 


as compared with the impressionistic 
vitality of modern painting. 


background and accessories of Aunt! 


Sabina’s portrait that the artist has 
left unfinished—in fact, untouched, for 
he has not even blocked in the color 
ground. 
much too completely, finished. It is 
painted, overpainted, and glazed in 
thick impasto like a mask hanging on 
a blank wall, expressionless and with- 
out relatiog to any tonal surrounding 


|atmosphere. A modern painter would 
they Shall like, or at least be con:-| 
pelled to put up with, only the best. | 


bave dashed in an entire picture, 
covering the canvas with a composi- 
tional unity, so that all its parts would 
have balanced one another and sung 
together in harmonious accord, 
whether the picture was completely 
finished or only just begun. And this is 
what Sully himself did, in a few of his 
highest moods of enthusiasm and self- 
forgetfulness. In the portrait of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, sketched: from 
life, he achieves not only a memorable 
likeness of the stanch old soldier- 
President, but at the same time an en- 
during piece of art, in advance of his 
age. 

It seems that the hero of New Or- 
leans, meeting Sully in the South 
shortly after that historic battle, con- 
ceived a strong personal friendship. 
for the artist, to whom he subsequently 
sat for his portrait, in Philadelphia, 
under the most Yavorable auspices. 


| Sully painted at least two notable por- 


traits of General Jackson, one of 
which is now in the Corcoran gallery 
at Washington. The other, which re- 
mained in the possession of the art- 


ist’s family, is among those in the pres- 


ent showing at Ehrich’s. Works like 
this make us regret the more keenly 
that the unique Sully-Stuart portrait 
of Washington, which the young artist 
painted on commission when he was 
a pupil of Stuart in Boston in 1807, 


‘and which Stuart retouched with his 
second visit to the United States, Rob-, 


own hand as flattering evidence of his 


ert Fulton, and such fathous players | commendation, has never been per- 


as George Frederick Cooke, Cooper] manently placed on public view—if, in- 


It is the 6 


But the face is completely,, 


recently made a determined effort 
toward the éstablishment of a ceniral 


school of aft and design for British | 
The conviction had been. 
growing for a long time that since art | 


Columbia. 


and design were the very foundation 
of commerce, and commerce was in- 


creasing by leaps and bounds, that art | 
It | 
‘is a truth which every community has | 
to realize sooner or later, if it is to) 
take its proper place in the world, and | 
' Vancouver is to be congratulated upon | 


and design must keep pace with it. 


the vigor and intelligence with which | 
she has tackled the subject. | 

A public meeting was called which 
included representations from practi- | 
cally every social, commercial and | 
professional organization in Vancou-, 
ver and the following resolution was | 
carried: “Theat the time is now ripe for | 
an art school of British Columbia, and | 


that those present constitute them-_ 


selves an art league with power to. 
add to their members.” | 


meeting, Mr. B. | 


The chairman of the 
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padding in Beethoven's works? 1 | brilliancy or dignity, intensity or 7 
think most decidedly we do not. On! melody, become monotonous, they tire! is, that two people happened to hit on ; 
the contrary, it is astonishing how | nearly as much as dulness or discord. the same thought—and Shakespeare Wisest Men 

equal, how significant and forceful,' The only safe style for a long history | made uee of it first, that’s all. : ; 
this giant among musicians always ‘is one without peculiarities which call | Sneer. Very true. But it is not less true that there are 


remains, and how well he under- {attention to itself, apart from what it; Puff. Now, sir, your solitoquy—but | books which are of that importance in 
; | _&@ man’s private experience as to 


verify for him the fables of Cornelius 
Agrippa, of Michael Scott, or of the old 
Orpheus of Thrace, ... books which 
_are the work and the proof of faculties 
so comprehensive, so nearly equal to 
the world which they paint, that 
though one shuts them with meaner 
ones, he feels his exclusion from them 
to accuse his way of living. 

Consider what you have in the 
smallest chosen library. A company 
of the wisest and wittiest men that 
could be picked out of all civil coun- 
tries in a thousand years have set in 
best order the results of their learning 
and wisdom. The. men themselves 


: 


| metaphysics may see in this statement no consequence; all that can be said A Company of the 

the fundamental verity that eternal 
Principle endures forever as the one 
cause of all that man is. Thies cause is 
the spiritual Mind and not the counter- 


feit human mind. 


: | 

The Standard of Man 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

REQUENTLY nowadays in adver- 
4“ tisements and other publications 
of those who advocate the use of so- 
called human will-power, suggestion, 
or hypnotism to solve the problems 
which seem to face men, problems of 
ill health, business failure, sin, and so. 
on, it is often found that the word; 
mind is used, and it is given a capital 
letter. This is purely and simply a, 
capitalizing, or exalting of the human 
mind, for obviously.in these advertise- 
ments the object is to show, by means 
of the capital letter, that such a men-| 
tality has greatness-as a power to help | 
men. Because of this very exalting of 
the human- mind in this way, and the 
danger of confusion involved in it, 
there is deep necessity for under- ™ 13't 
standing thoroughly the untrue nature ms . 
of this false mind, and to comprehend v were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
the unlimited Mind, or Principle, as | | i |impatient of interruption, fenced by 
the only intelligence, the one God, and hf 7 | etiquette; but the thought which they 
that “there is none other.” Mary Baker | Ted) ‘did not uncover to their bosom friend 
Eddy sets forth in “Science and is here written out in transparent 
‘Health with Key to the Scriptures”: words to us, the strangers of another 
“In Science, Mind is one, including | . | age. 
noumenon and phenomena, God and'§ ! 4 * | We owe to books those general bene- 
His thoughts. Mortal mind is a sole-. fits which come from high intellectual 
cism'in language, and involves an im- ‘action. Thus, I think, we often owe to 
proper use of the word mind. As Mind ‘them the perception of immortality. 
is immortal, the phrase mortal mind | ' They impart sympathetic activity to 
implies something untrue and there- ‘the moral power. Go with mean people 
fore unreal; and as the phrase is used and you think life is mean. Then read 
in teaching Christian Science, it is 'Plutarch, and the world is a proud 


meant to designate that which has no place, peopled with men of positive 
real existence.” (Page 114.) . quality, with heroes and demigods 


The divine ‘consciousness, eternal "standing around us, who will not let us 


good, or Spirit, because of its very per- | sleep. Then, they address the imagi- 
petuity cannot know cessation in any nation: only poetry inspires poetry. 
form whatever. This Mind, therefore. They become the organic culture of the 
is totally unaware of that cessation of | time. College education is the reading 


of certain books which the common 
thinking, or dulling of the understand- sense of all scholars agrees will repre- 
ing, so often involved in the use of. sent the science already accumulated. 
modern mental so-called curatives or If you know that,—for instance in 
psychotherapy, the exact opposite of | ,geometry, if you have read Euclid 
Christian Science. Consequently, since ‘and Laplace,—your opinion has some 
God knows them not, these untrue. |value; if you-do not know these, you 
activities do not actually exist. Eter- are not entitled to give any opinion on 
(nal Truth, or God, brings forth light, 'the subject. Whenever any skeptic or 
the divine Science which is without) | bigot etanne to be Bears ee 
Be |}end unfolding as the totality of divine | ae panda mga mpeg ie oe 
_ TOSS | activity, the reflection of Mind. Prin- 'where all his pert objections have once 
mueet I see you face | ciple and its reflection, being all, oblit- | : : ‘for all been disposed of. If not, he has 
_ |, erates every belief of darkness, mentai | Drawn for The Ohristian Science Monitor from a photograph © Publishers Photo Service, New York 
> west-sun there half an|@uliness, and all sleepiness as the’ : A street in the suburbs of Havana : 


to John Blackwood 
rring about the title. 
| to prefer “The 
ver; or, Life on the 
sid notion of “Sister 
» Tul ; or, Life on 
as the advantage of 
e lazy English tongue,| 
‘too common a fashion 
nes,” “The Bertrams,” 
it is “The Tulliver 
fe on the Floss.” Pray 

ive us your opinion. 
ixious that the “Scenes 
fe’ should have every 
res the public with 
first, because | think 
e@ to the estimate of me 
at “Adam Bede” should 
a8 my only book; and 
ise there are ideas pre- 
e stories about which 
al, and am not syre 
' embody again. This 
S my private affair, but 
son, if valid, is yours 
ell you that I had an- 
| letter to-day besides 
m a person of mark in 
h University, full of the 
words of sympathy and 
it, ... Sol sat down 
th a delicious confidence 
ince is not made up of 
literary clube. If there 
In me that the world 
; will hinder the world 
what it is athirst for.... 
n the Floss” be it then! 
Ons are, that the mill 
the Floss, being on 
, and that the title 
ous utterance. But I 
stions do not deprive 
age over “The Tullivers; 
e Floss”—the only alter- 
Pr aS we can see. Pray 
ting-vote.—Letters from 
to John Blackwood, J. W. 
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say 


no right to our time. Let him go and 
I see you also face to | Supposed effect of mortal mind. Where. "les mae 


> x i 7s | . *. I 4 4 * . 


en and women attired in 
| costumes, how curious 
tome! | 
ts the hundreds and hun- 
it cross, returning home, 
} curious to me than you 
‘Shall cross from shore to 
ars hence are more to me, 
} in my meditations, than 
nt suppose. 
_ —Walt Whitman. 
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R Cc DIXON, Ep:tor 
regarding the conduct of 
Tay ee and addressed 
b ress 
at Editor does not hold 
| for such communi- 


its idea are everpresent. 


cipher, which cannot think, know, or 
act. 
to what many a man considers as his 
everyday experience. But it is true, 
nevertheless. Galileo's declaration that 
the earth turns on its axis did not 
seem more absurd in his day, perhaps 


than does the declaration of Christia 
Science in regard to the human mind 
in this period, as far as the “natural 
man” is concerned. But the proof that 


available in Christian Science. 


physica} 6o-called effects 
before spiritual understanding, make 
this proof decisive and unassailable. 
Suppose there exists what the “natu- 
ral man” would call a concrete physi- 
cal condition of the human body, 
whether a wound, or a deformity. 
When this seeming condition is healed 
instantaneously by no other 


there is no darkness, and Mind and 
Mortal mind is a name given to a 


This statement may go counter) It 
/ AUS 


| orange, pink, pale-blue, and the like 
prevailing, 
light, falling upon them, gives many 
a quaint corner or narrow street of 
n | the old city a resemblance to fairy- 

land. 


means | 


The Architecture of 
Havana 


Havana is most beautiful at night. 
walls are light in color, yellow, 


and the witchery of moon- 


But when one hurries back to 
catch them with a kodak in the morn- 


|ing, it is only to find that the chief 


|charm has fled before the grueling 
the divine Mind is the only Mind is/ ight of day. 


The | 
fruits of this demonstration, which are; whelmingly Spanish, with only here 
seen when this mortal mind gives up and there a detail brought from the 


its claim in any one instance and, North. 
disappear houses of Key West, with their steep 


The architecture of the city is over- 


The change from the wooden 


shingled roofs, to the plaster-faced 
edifices of Havana, covered by the flat 
azoteas of Arab-Iberian origin often 
the family sitting-room after sunset, 
is sharp and decided. Among them 
the visitor feels himself in a foreign 
land indeed, whatever suggestions of 
his own he may find in the life of the 
city. The tendency for low structures, 
dwell- 


| spiration, 


his last quartets, ... 


and never 
traditional form. In 
there seems to 
be some padding, until we have 
studied them thoroughly. But ask 
someone who is well acquainted with 
these works,.a member of a quartet 
who plays them frequently, if there 
is anything superfluous in the C 
minor Quartet. Unless he is 
old-fashioned musician, 
upon Haydn, he would be horrified 
at the idea of abbreviating or cutting 
any portion of ‘it. In speaking of 
Beethoven I was not merely thinking 
of the latest period. Could anyone 
show me a bar in the Eroica, which 
is very lengthy, that could be called 
superfluous, or any portion that could 
really be omitted as padding? So 
everything that is long is not too 
long; many words do not neces- 
Sarily mean empty verbiage, and 
terseness is not, as Fet asserts, the 
essential condition of beautiful form. 
Beethoven, who in the first movement 
of the Eroica has built up a.superb 
edifice out of an endless series of 
varied and ever new architectural 
beauties upon so simple and seem- 
ingly poor a subject, knows on occa- 


balanced and 


loses sight of | vated to be on a level with the matter, 


an | 
brought up 
exception, 
“America,” not in the graces of ex- 


or its meagre simplicity and plainness 
would: distract attention as much as 
luxuriant ornament. while it must 
vigorously resist all temptations to 
display for the mere sake of display. 
Mr. Prescott has been compared with 
Robertson in respect to style. The 
comparisen holds as far as regards 
luminous arrangement of matter and | 
clearness of narration; but, with the 
perhaps, of passages in 


the soliloquy always to the pit—that’s | 
a rule. 


finds comfort in despair, 


'oquy. 


Though a hopeless love. 
} 


Beefeater. 


It never can endure a rival's bliss! 
But soft—I am observed. 

m (Exit Beefeater. | 
Dangle. That’s a very short solil- 


Puff. Yes—but it would have been | 


a great deal longer if he had not been. 
observed. 


Sneer. A most 


| And thorny balls, each 
The chestnuts throw on our path in 


November Hours 


'Oh the sense off the yellow mountain- 


flowers, 


showers! 


For the drop of the woodland fruit's 


begun, 


| These early November hours. 
—Robert Browning. 


three in one, 


pression. The manner of Robertson is 
a fair representation of his patient, 
passionless, elegant mind. Its simplic- 
ity is often too prim, its elegance too 
nice. ... Mr. Prescott has the char- 


eater that, Mr. Puff. 
Puff. Harkee—I would not have 

you be too sure that he is a Beefeater. 
Sneer. What, a hero in disguise? 


sentimental Beef- | 


BS ag . 
|- SCIENCE 


AND 


acteristic merits of Robertson with 


Puff. No matter—I only give you a_ 


other merits superadded. His style is 
flowing, plastic, all alive with the life 
of his mind. It varies with the objects 
it describes, and is cautious or 
vehement, concise or luxuriant, plain 


hint.—But now for my principal char- 
acter.—Here he comes—Lord Burleigh 
in person! 
way—softly—I only hope the Lord 


High Treasurer is perfect—if he is but | 


perfect! 


Pray, gentlemen, step this | 


HEALTH 


With Key to 


or pictorial, as the occasion demands. 
It glides from object to object with 
unforced ease, passing from discussion 
to description. from the council-cham- 
ber to the battle-field, without any 
preliminary flourishes, without any 
break in that unity which declares it 


Enter Burleigh, goes slowly 
to a chair, and sits 

Sneer. Mr. Puff! - 

Puff. Hush! vastly well, sir! vastly | 


| 


well! a most interesting gravity! 


Dangle. What, isn’t he to speak at | 


the Scriptures 
By 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


a : than divine understanding, a spiritual | 
a | comprehension which is totally invisi- | 
jated Press is exclusively en- ble to the material senses, there can) 
use for republication of a! be no doubt that there is operating a 


the prevalence of sumptuous 
ings of a single story, the preference 
for the ground floor as a place of 
residence, show at a glance that this 
is no American city. Yet thé single 


all? ‘ 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me. 
that—yes, it is a very likely thing— | 
that a minister in his situation, with | 
the whole affairs of the nation on his | 


the natural action of one mind readily 
accommodating itself to events as they 
rise. Such a style is to be judged not 
from the sparkle or splendor of separ- 


sion how to surprise us by the terse- 
ness and exiguity of his forms. Do 
you remember the Andante of the 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat? I 


THE original standard and 
only Textbogk on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 


than 
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that set forth by Galileo. 
measureless jlaw, none other than the. 
fact that Mind and its idea are the only, 


It is indeed 


realities. 
Physical healings in 
with the above statement are taking 


ence. 


took place in the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. 


material sensuousness and sin, can we 


instantaneously heals the sick.” 
she gives the following example of 


a 


conformity’ 


place in the practice of Christian Sci-. 
Clear instances of such cures. 


Mrs. Eddy, the | 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian’ 
Science, writes on page i6 of Science 
and Health: “Only as we rise above all | 


reach the heaven-born aspiration and | 
spiritual consciousness, which is indi-, 
cated in the Lord’s Prayer and which | 
And | 


story is almost as lofty as two of our. 
own; the Cuban insists on high ceil- 


ings, and the longest rooms of the) 
still) Beethoven’s predecessors, 
‘art of keeping within bounds, is of, 
|the greatest value. It must be owned, 


residence would be 
if they were laid on their 
sides. To our Northern eyes it is a 
heavy architecture, but it is a natural 
development in the Cuban climate. 
Coolness is the first and prime requi- 
site. Massive outer walls, half their 
surfaces taken up by immense doors 
and windows, protected by gratings in 
every manner of artistic scroll, defy 
the heat of perpetual summer, and at 
the same time give free play to the 
all but constant sea breezes. The 
openness of living which this style of 


average 
longer 


know nothing more _ inspired 


| this short movement:.... 


“Of course, the classical beauty of 
and their 


however, that Haydn had no occasion 
to limit himself, for he had not an 
inexhaustible wealth of material at 
command. As to Mozart, had he... 
seen the beginning of our century, 


he would certainly have sought to} 
express his prodigal inspiration in| 
than | 


forms less. strictly classical 
those with which he had to content 
himself. 

“While defending Beethoven from 


dwelling brings with it would not ap-|the charge of longwindedness, I con- 
peal to the American sense of privacy fess that the post-Beethoven music 


in family life. Through the iron- 


offers many examples of prolixity 


barred rejas, flush with the sidewalk,| which is often carried so far as to 


‘Prescott’s works. 


ate sentences or paragraphs, but from 
its effect as a whole. A person can 
only appreciate it by following its 
windings through a long work. Of 
course we speak of Mr. Prescott’s 
style, in this connection, in its general 
character, after his powers of com- 
position had been well trained by 
exercise. The diction of the earlier 
chapters of Ferdinand and Isabella 
displays an effort after elegance, and 


an occasional timidity of movement,. 


natural to a man who had not learned 
to dare, and mistook elegant composi- 
tion for a living style. He soon worked 


‘himself free from such shackles, and 


left off writing sentences. With the 
exceptions we have mentioned there is 
no fine writing—no writing for the 
sake of words instead of things—in Mr. 
His mind is too 


head, should have time to talk!—but 
hush! or you’ll put him out. 

Sneer. 
can that be, 
anything? 

Puff. There’s a reason! 


keep talking? 
Dangle. 
word! 
Burleigh comes forward, shakes 
his head, and exit 
Sneer. He is very perfect indeed.— 
Now, pray, what did he mean by that? 
Puff. You don’t take it? 
Sneer. No, I don’t, ... 


Puff. Why, by that shake of the 
head he gave you to understand, that 
even though they had more justice in) 


Put him out! how the plague | 
if he’s not going to say 


why, his | 
part is to think; and how the plague. 
do you imagine he can think if you | 


That’s very true, upon my. 
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such a healing, in her book, “Unity of!the passerby may look back into the| become mere padding. That inspired |jarge and healthy for such vanities.| their cause, and wisdom in their meae-. 
Good” (p. 7): “Nevertheless, though 1 living-rooms beyond. At midday they | musician who expresses himself with | perhaps the perfection of his style, in| ures—yet, if there was not a greater 
thus speak,~-and from my heart of, look particularly cool and inviting! such breadth, majesty, force, and even | its flowing movement, is seen in the| spirit shown on the part of the peo-. 
hearts, it is due both to Christian Sci-| from the sun-drenched street; in the| brusqueness, has much in common/(Conquest of Peru. There are passages Ple, the country would at last fall a 
ence and myself to make also the fol-| evening the stroller has a sense of/with Michael Angelo. Just as the/jn that which seem to have run out of; sacrifice to the hostile ambition of, 
lowing statement: When I have most/6auntering unmolested through the; Abbé Bernini has flooded Rome with! his mind, clear as rills of rock water.| the Spanish monarchy. | 
clearly seen and most sensibly feit| Y®TY heart of a hundred family circles.| his statutes, in which ‘he strives to) They are like beautiful improvisations,| Sneer. ... did he mean all that by) 
that the infinite recognizes no disease |—Harry A. Franck ine Roaming imitate the style of Michael Angelo, where passions and objects so fill the| shaking his head? | 
') Through the West Indies. without possessing his genius, and mind that the words in which they are} Puff. Every word of it—if he shook 
SEE Gl acece woo th trim os tc| makes a caricature of what is really|expressed are at once perfect and/ his head as I taught him. | 
tt Foemomdtiemdlle Eppelinad eiad - h ile kk W , powerful in his model, so Beethoven's ' ynpremeditated.—Edwin P. Whipple in} Dangle. Ah! there certainly is a 
enable me instantaneously to heal a) CNalKOVSKY FITS | musical style ‘has been copied over |«masavs and Reviews.” ‘vast deal to be done on the stage by. 
cancer which had eaten ite way to the} and over again. Is not Brahms in| . dune dha: anid eubiisesien Gain 
ugular vein.” : of Beethoven |reality a caricature of Beethoven? Is | — and a judicious author knows how. 
t Divine Mind alone should be exalted “Prolovskoe. September 21st not this pretension to profundity and | Mr. Puff, a Judicious much he may trust to it.—From the. 
and honored. by mankind as the one (October 3rd), 1888. | power detestable, because tle content | | Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. | 
and only “secret place” wherein gg “| Fet is quite right in asserting, tee “ pega egy bergen ed Author | : 
eth, as the eternal characteristics of|as you say he does, that ‘all which | ™ou s no y vaiue:. - ° 
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ee ee, ovens. & ses lite is beautiful and melodious.’ But | steps the limits it is the spirit of wha isi — yea does it? Old 
because he is the|W¢ must not deduce from this that|Beethoven which prompts him.’—| - Yes, sir. eae dociiestaih teanieie: rata te ae! 
oes Terever know. : ‘only what is terse can be highly ar-|‘“Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Puff. You are to leave one chair, And left bi ; | 
boundless expression of Mind. | The tistic: therefore, to my mind, Fet’s | Tchaikovsky,” Modeste Tchaikovsky. | you know.—But it is always awkward, o - : ~ o ts “oy c vt ? ; 
human so-called mind, with its limited rule that an exemplary lyric must not | in a tragedy, to have you fellows com- a y . air slope of sunlit groun 
and limitine comprehension, outlook, : : ’ ‘ing in in your playhouse liveries to/| at fronts your garden gay: 
and beliefs, may be raised up as a see sae ineeianile ‘aaa eee | Prescotts Style remove things—I wish that could be| The Roman came, he bore the sway, 
golden idol by those who believe in it, | of sis leading idea and the poet| The style of Mr. Prescott’s works, as |™4naged better.—So now for my mys- | oe Baty ane vga Bogsetgatone ie 
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in spite of this, its reach, on the basis lucid, equally removed from stateli«, Beefeater. Perdition catch 
Oe net of its own reality, toward heaven, or 
Sa harmony, is as pitiful as ever was 
ee ene Merstere, | \that of the builders of the Tower of 
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‘ven Ci Reotece, When we'find a poet writing that 
OS Cumsrtan Seance. i] ) “Ming's the standard of man” 
ae ei jthe enlightened student of divine 
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reason of his artistic temperament, 
will show greater breadth of treat- 
ment, more complexity in the de- 
velopment of the leading idea, and a 
greater inclination for luxuriant and 
varied elaboration; while the other 
will express himself concisely. All 
that is good, but superfluous, we call 
‘padding.’ Can we say we find this 


ness and levity, disdaining all tawdry | soul, but I do love thee. 


ornaments and stimulated energy, and 
combining clearness and simplicity 
with glow. In the composition of a 
long work it is a delicate matter to fix 
upon a proper form. The style which 
would delight in‘an essay might grow 
intolerably tedious in a volume. When 


before? 


Sneer. Haven't I heard that line 


Puff. No, I fancy not—Where, pray? 
Dangle. Yes, I think there is some- 


‘thing like it in Othello. 


Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind 


on’t, I believe there is—but that’s of 


Within the window-bay. 

Where once he listened to. the sound 

That lulls you day by day;— 

That sound of summer winds at play, 

The noise of waters cold 

To Yarty wandering on their way 

Beside your’ manor old! é’ 
—Andrew Lang. 
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c erlip’ s Opportunity - 


ope which can be made by the world 
lagir that the affairs of civilized nations 
e condition. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
ecase. All that has happened is-that, im- 
mpetus of the war, humanity has taken an 
e forward, and finds itself suddenly, as it 
idst of new, strange, and somewhat harsh 
The position is somewhat like that of the 
ne ers plunging into the desert on the way 
slope. The luxury, the culture of the ‘east 
inged for the sage-brush and the bullock 
‘exchange, however trying, was one neces- 
ible to further progress. Men, of course, 
shec into new and, for the time being, dis- 
tions. The human mind revels in rest. But 
an pioneers, walking as it were by faith, 
on, round their campfires, as marvelous 
a urst upon tht eyes of that little band of 
wistadors from that hill-top in Darien, cen- 
ind such a vision there is, for those with 
‘crowded streets of any of the great 


, Mr. Vanderlip showed a trifle less 
d farsightedness when he told the mem- 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
her in conference, in Boston, last week, that 
peter i in the world’s problems at present 
_ world’s population. The growth ot 
opulation is one of the effects produced by 
causes of which the dominating one is the 
‘of humanity to work out for itself a more 
io of the fruits of its own labor. When 
ind decided upon this, it decided, by very 
ertain antecedent preliminaries, and amongst 
ter wages, greater safety, and many other 
aduced a large growth of population. At 
, if it were possible to obliterate the war. 
ical and social changes produced by it. th 
: population would have been provided * 
F vith the accepted standards of the dav. 
las really upset the economic apple-cart -is 
which has produced concrete demands. 
War were mere theories of an indefin- 
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; 
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$ dr. Vanderlip, who quite likely has been 
yrted, in the process of condensing his 
stionably gets his feet on dry land in his 
the fact that the distribution of necessities 
off, as an effect of the war, from millions 
fhe exact reason for this is not, at the 
4 ortant. Whiat is important is to find 
f overcoming the existing conditions, and 
Mr. Vanderlip’s speech contributed little 
ber of generalities, which, being generali- 
ade specific. Fundamentally, what the 
s suffering from is an indeterminate dread 
Benerous. The fear is a universal one. In 
fates it is a fear of doing too much for 
P it is a fear that if too much fs done 
Germany may recover herself too rapidly ; 
ain it is a fear lest trade with Russia may 
or another bolster up militant Bolshevism. 
in a way are all interlocked, with the soem 
t is — from helping himself, lest, 
suld give too much help to some one tie. 
_— from a failure to grasp Principle, 
1, in spite of every effort to ignore it, is 
to its way more and more frequently 
i. ssion. What the statesman has to de- 
§ just the decision which the individual 
1 turn decides whether he is a statesman 
ai fician, is what is the demand of Principle 
pat that demand be fearlessly fulfilled, the 
1 find that his ship will make port easily 
f Principle be disregarded, then the ship 
ian will be tossed by every wind. Take, 
the economic conditions in England to 
“ iderlip refers. The appointment of the 
tion is not in itself necessarily a bad thing. 
. Vanderlip’s trainitig it is an abnormal 
world has traveled far and fast since the 
and Mr. Vanderlip is destined to see 
were anathema in 1914 accepted as 
in the immediate future. Every new 
ure is in the nature of an experiment, 
s opinion commonly régards these ex- 
ous ones. As a matter of fact, they 
4 by their ultimate success, which must 
) measure of their adhesion to Principle. 
il of Action may give birth to is, as 
1 have said, on the knees of the gods. 
: ugnant from the political ideals of the 


Once upon a'time, were religious freedom | 


een from this that Mr. Vanderlip did not 
issues of the present economical confusion 
yer. A suggestion fram him of a possible 
of a daring and radical description, 
aluable, and would have been received 
t attention and respect from New York 
" n of his responsibilities speaks neces- 
utmost reserve and caution, but it is to 
that those unaccustomed to great financial 
"fh fc light. and leadi Some time ago 
returning from Europe, did offer a com- 
ret 
BS enting the v ry economic condi- 
n the world is drifting from transpiring. 
$ too original, too daring, too brilliant 
king of conventional finance, If it had 


e gnomic conditions of ‘the world would 


ve been much healthier today. The 
he plan was, therefore, humanity’ s loss, 


or\ not is a 


and entailed no loss of reputation to its originator. The 
‘time for the adoption of that scheme, as Mr. Vanderlip 
himself assured a representative of this paper, has gone 
by. But that is no reason why Mr. Vanderlip should not 
make humanity once more his debtor. 
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Mr. Hughes’ Firm Stand 


\V HATEVER else may be said about'the Prime Minister 
of Australia, this much must be said, that he always 
speaks, as he acts, with vigor. The motto “Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead” has seldom, it may be ven- 
tured, found a more convinced exponent than Mr. 
Hughes. 
sion, inclined to dissent from the view that the Prime 
Minister is right, but they cannot deny the fact that he 

“goes ahead.” : 

Now, if there is one point more than another upon 
which Mr. Hughes is convinced he is right, it is on the 
question of loy alty to the British Commonwealth. With 
him the loyalty of Australia is no mere question of senti- 
ment, although he is very far from excluding just senti- 
ment from his view of the matter. It is a question of 


statesmanship, in the widest possible meaning of that - 


word. Mr. Hughes is under no delusion as t> what the 
position of the great island continent, with its population 
considerably less than that of London, would be like if it 
were severed from the British Commonwealth. In a re- 
cent speech, at Bendigo, he made his position quite clear. 
Mr. Hughes was denouncing the efforts that had been 
made in certain quarters to prevent the deportation of 
Father Jerger, a Roman Catholic priest who was interned 
for three years for anti-British activities during the war. 
He did not mince words. “When we see in our midst,” he 
declared, “‘mei who would plunge a dagger into the heart 
of the Impire, we can only say that thev are traitors to 
us and to their country. The division of the Empire 
means destruction to us, and because of that, I shall smite 
them hip'and thigh. These men are so envenomed with 
age-long hatred of England that they are prepared to 
desiroy us if they can onlv aim a blow at England.” 


There was no hightaluting in these remarks. At 
the time they were made, Mr. Hughes was facing the 
most determined opposition. For weeks previously, all 
the powers of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia 
had been quite evidently ranged against him to prevent 
the carrying out of the government order for the depor- 
tation of lather Jerger. Once, a delay had been secured, 
and then an appeal had been made, first to the federal 
‘court and then to the federal government. Both were 
unsuecesstul. Mr. Justice Starkes refused to make an 
order which would keep:Father Jerger in the Common- 
wealth, pending the result of an appeal to the full court: 
whilst the Minister of Defense, speaking in the Senate. 
insisted that the government had acted “‘strictly in accord 
with the law of Australia.” 

Even then there was no acquiescence in the govern- 
ments decision. ‘The courts in every state through which 
the priest in question would pass on his way to Western 
Australia, where he was to embark, were importuned to 
‘interfere: and, when these efforts failed, a most vigor- 
ous agitation was instituted amongst the seamen and 
wharfmen to prevent the sailing of the vessel. This lat- 
ter was so far successful that the government was obhged 
to transfer lather Jerger to a P. & O. boat. The 
wharfmen and seamen then declared a-boycott against 
the P. & O, and it was about this time that Mr. 
Hughes made his Bendigo speech. He certainly betrayed 
no hesitancy in dealing with the matter. “I say,’ he 
declared, “that w hether the wharfmen unload the vessel 
matter of supreme indifference to me, 
but neither they nor anyone else shall defy the laws 
of this country. When we put a man on board a vessel 
we do so by virtue of the law which the people have 
authorized us to make, and steamship companies, whari 
laborers, and seamen shall obey the law. If not, we 
shall see what we shall see.” Needless to say, the boat 
sailed, and with Father Jerger on board. 


The .D. N. B. 


Tue letter which Sir Sidney Lee recently addressed 
to The Times of London, criticizing the policy of the 
Oxford University Press in dealing with The Dictionary 
of National Biography, of which the universtty is now 
the owner, draws attention to a matter claiming a very 
wide circle of interest. The Dictionary of National 
Biography is, in every sense-of that term, a national 
possession. For, not only is-it very fully what it claims 
to be, but it is, to quite a remarkable extent, the ‘work 
of the nation.”’ During those memorable years, from 
January, 1885, to midsummer. 1900, in which the dic- 
tionary was appearing in quarterly numbers, every one 
seemed to have a hand in it. Eaclt October and April, 
a list of the names ft was proposed to include in the next 
volume under construction would be published in the 
press, and suggestions and corrections invited from the 
eeneral public. The making of the dictionary thus 
hecame a national affair, carried: on, as the “statistical 
account” prefixed to the work itself states, “in the full 


light of day.” 

Sir Sidney Lee, then Mr. Sidney Lee, early joined 
the editorial staff, and in 1890, when the great. work 
had reached “Gloucester,” he became joint editor with 
Sir Leslie Stephen. “ Later on, Sir Leslie Stephen retired 
and Sir Sidney Lee carried the dictionary through to 
completion. 

The idea of the work originated, of course, with 
George M. Smith, the famous George II of Smith, Elder 
& Co., and Smith, Elder & Co. continued to publish each 
successive issue until 1917. In that year the family of 
George M. Smith transferred all existing stock and copy- 
rights to the University of Oxford, on condition, as Sir 
Sidney Lee points outt in his letter to The Times, that the 
university authorities used “their best efforts to maintain 
its (i. ¢., the dictionary’s) issue with due regard to its 
continuity and completeness, and the literary and scientific 
standards set by the editors, the authors and the original 
designer and proprietor of the whole work.” 

Sir Sidney ~Lee, who relinquished his editorial con- 


nection with the dictionary some years ago, claims, in- 


There are many, no doubt, who are, on occa-_ 


his letter to The Times, that the Oxford University 
Press is apparently not fulfilling these requirements. He 
recalls how, in the October of 1917, shortly after the 
transference of the copyright to the university was made, 
he drew up a memorandum for the use of the Hebdoma- 
dal Council at Oxford, in which he pointed out that there 
had hitherto been in regular operation in the making 
of the dictionary two processes, the one of revision and 
the other of supplernental expansion, and that clearly 
the maintenance of both processes, which were at the 
moment at a standstill, could alone protect the dictionary 
from the fate of premature obsolescence. Sir Sidney 
Lee then goes on to show, in some detail, how the univer- 
sity has, in his opinion, failed to meet these requirements. 
He points out that the second supplement, which was out 
of print at the time of the transfer, has only just made 
its reappearance, and that, in spite of the fact that it 
‘necessarily deals with many current issues, it has been 
republished entirely without reviston. It is, in fact, 
merely a reprint. 

Then, as regards the third supplement, which would 
normally be due next year, Sir Sidney complains that, 
until quite recently no information had been available for 
nearly three years as to whether such a supplement was in 
hand, and that the information now available in a pro- 
spectus of the lately revised supplement is far from satis- 
tactory, hinting, as it does, at the necessity for “a conden- 
sation of treatment,” and “an adjustment of the stand- 
ard.” “The whole announcement has, moreover,” Sir 
Sidney Lee declares, “to be interpreted in the hardly 
promising light of the reissue of the second supplement, 
which is at present the only tangible ev xlence of the dele- 
gates’ conception of proprietary obligation.” 

Sir Sidney, in fact, makes out a very good case, and 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that steps may be taken, 
at the earliest possible moment, by the university authori- 
ties to rectify whatever shortcomings exist, and thus 
safeguard a great work from any impairment of its 
usefulness. 


Caricaturing the Candidates 


THouGH there has hardly been a time, in the political 
campaign now about to draw to a close in the United 
States, ‘when there was not some incident or hap- 
pening of more than passing interest to be re- 
corded, it remained for ‘the last week preceding 
the election to furnish an incident both unusual 
and unexpected. This incident was no more nor less 
than a formal attack by one of the candidates for the 


' presidency upon a journal of national, if not international 


circulation, because of its action in publishing cartoons 
which, it was claimed, presented uncomplimentary cari- 
catures of the candidate who made the attack, while 
his opponent, in the same cartoon, was more con- 
siderately dealt with, though unquestionably caricatured. 
The incident is w orthy of note particularly because of 
the fact that the recognized leader of one of the great 
parties saw fit to halt long enough, in the closing hours 


sof a national campaign. ‘to. show that what was sup- 


posed to be an impervious armor had been pierced. One 
wonders if the same individual would have taken time 
to smile approvingly at the artist’s efforts had the dart. 
apparently cleverly and deftly aimed, drawn a protest 
from his antagonist. 


The license assumed by cartoonists who draw, and 


‘newspapers and periodicals which publish, the personal 


political caricatures so generally produced in the United 
States, and other countries for that matter, has come to 
be so generally indulged and recognized that the public 
seldom gives the product of the artists’ caustic pens more 
than passing notice. During the last fifty years, or there- 
abouts, there has grown up a large and increasing school 
of these draftsmen, among wham there appears to be a 
strife as to who dares go farthest beyond the recognized 
line of prudence and kindness in emphasizing or ridiculing 
the personal peculiarities or the alleged shortcomings of 
those who fail to measure up to the standards established 
by the editorial policy of the publications which employ 
the cartoonists. Perhaps there has never been a time, 
since the days when pictures were drawn and messages 
were written on stone and bark, and certainly not since 
the day when the first schoolboy drew a crude portrait of 


“Teacher” on his slate, when the uncomplimentary carica-’ 


ture has not expressed ridicule or contempt of rivals, real 
or fancied, or of foes, actual or imaginary. But the 
dissemination, broadcast, of these products of the facile 
pen of clever draftsmen has not; always been aided as it 
is today. Improved methods of reproduction and print- 
ing have made the caricature a far more potent 
weapon than it was even in the days of Thomas Nast. 
To many who remember that artist’s black and ‘white 
delineations of “Boss” Tweed, in the days preceding 
and following the exposure of Tammany Hall, he stands 
as the originator of the present-day methods of what may 
be termed free caricaturing. Tweed and. his associates 
made no secret of the fact that they smarted under the 
lash which Nast so mercilessly and unfalteringly applied, 
and it was generally conceded that the cartoonist’s efforts 
had as much to do in shaping and crystallizing public 
opinion sufficiently to bring about the overthrow of the 
Tweed Ring as the more sober and conservative editorial 

pinion of the newspapers which joined in the demand 
%r reform. 

But it cannot be denied that Nast placed a dangerous 
as well as a powerful weapon in the hands of those who 
followed him. Since his day, it is safe to say, few men in 
public life have escaped the unrestrained and sometimes 
vicious attacks of irresponsible caricaturists. Even con- 
ceding that none of these artists has surpassed Nast in 
adroitness of execution and originality of conception, it 
must be admitted that in the half century of schooling 
which they have received they have learned to ring all 


possible changes on the methods and models provided by 


their preceptor. Nast’s Tweed with a money-bag head 
gave place, in due time, to such conspicuous materpieces 
of the cartoonist’s art as Keppler’s Blaine, representing a 

“plumed knight”; Davenport's Hanna with dollar signs 
woven into his basiness suit; Opper’s Roosevelt, smiling 
and swinging the “big stick, ” and McCutcheon’s imper- 
sonal “Mysterious Stranger,, representing the State of 
Missouri stepping cautiously and somewhat awkwardly 


from the Democratic column into the Republican ranks, 
in the national election of 1904. Creations of the cari- 
caturist’s art, so far as they have attempted to emphasize 
and ridicule the personal characteristics or traits of their 
subjects, have, almost without exception, been such that 
exception might have been taken to them by those who 
might reasonably have assumed that the somewhat tndefi- 
nite line of persona! privilege had been overstepped. Para- 
doxical as it may seem so to state it, it is as remarkable 
that these caustic attacks have heretofore remained gen- 
erally unnoticed and unchallenged as that, in a recent in- 
stance, it was deemed politic to administer 4 somewhat 
dignified, if not an altogether logical, rebuke. 


Editorial Notes 


GERMANY has a tremendous problem on her hands: 
it is nothing short of making good the destruction she 
caused during four and a half years of war. How she is 
to solve it is a question that has given her most profound 
thinkers sleepless nights. Out of these earnest efforts to 
unravel the difheulty has come « proposal to conscript 
the labor. of youth for one year, to work the mines and 
other essential industries for the benefit of the state. 
The proposal is stern and sweeping. It is German all 
the way through. But it is a stern demand that the 
Allies. collectively make of her. To say that it has 
ministerial support is to sdy that it has gone beyond the 
stage of mere village gossip, and if it goes into effect 
it will heighten the trust in Germany’s word, a trust that 
Germany's acts have not left unshaken.. Apart from 
the merits or demerits of conscription, ‘military or indus- 
trial, there is much to be said for the effort to repay her 
debts. The fact is patent that Germany has a huge task 
ahead of her, and in the last analysis there is only one 
way to meet it, namely, to work till it 1s accomplished. 


_ 


THERE would seem to be more than a bit of cheer for 
the wheat farmers of the United States, perturbed over 
the question of stabilization ‘of the wheat market, the’ 
labor problem, and only a, wheat tarmer knows how 
tnany other matters, in the latest wonder harv esting ma- 
chine. Like its various predecessors, this newest har- 
vester makes all earlier devices of the sort seem like mere 
playthings. According to a dispatch trom, as it were, 
the midst of the wheat fields themselves, experiments 
show that one of these machines will cut, harvest, and 
thresh from forty to seventy acres of grajn in a day. : 


| depositing the cleaned wheat in wagons that move along 


with it. And, more remarkable still, the machine does 
the whole job in obedience to the direction of one man. 
Some of those workmen who have gone to work in the 
cities will evidently be missed less than at present, as the 
farmers learn that this harvester dispenses with such de- 
tails of the present system as headers, binders, threshing 
machines, separators, straw -wagons, cook cars, pitch- 
forks, horses, and men. | 


————— 


RIDICULING prohibition in motion pictures and 
vaudeville acts in the United States will be in some degree 
eliminated because of the prompt action of the manage- 
ment of one chain of vaudeville theaters in refusing to 
book an attraction which casts slurs upon the prohibition 
law. Law-respecting patrons of many theaters have 
been offended by the attacks which have been openly 
made against the national constitutional amendment and 
by the songs and pictures intended to ridicule the en- 
forcement law in order to get a laugh from the thought- 


‘less. When attention was called to an act of this char- 


acter, recently, the management referred to promptly 
issued orders not to book the number, and said that “the 
church and the work that it is doing, and any reform by 
the government, by society, private individuals or from 
wherever it may come, which tends to help the moral 
condition of our country and better the hives of its citi- 
zens, should have the whole-hearted support of all in- 
telligent people.” 


A CERTAIN section of the London public views with 
regret the prospect of having. to dispense with further 
grand opera under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
that enterprising impresario having found popular sup. 


port insufficient to justify a continuation of his highly 


ambitious representations. Certainly there is cause for 
regret. At the same time grand opera, or any other form 
of art, will be popular with the masses only in so far as 
the masses themselves are genuinely interested in it and 
direct their own efforts toward maintaining it., If Sir 
Thomas has discovered that he cannot overrule this con- 
dition by the expenditure of large sums of money, he is 
only gating the experience of many another affluent 
man, philanthropically disposed. A careful study of the 
situation will undoubtedly reveal more certain, if, less 
spectacular, means of stimulating the musical and eperatic 
interest of the people. 


THE liquor interests of the United States will not find 
much that will be suitable for their propaganda in the 
votes cast on the liquor issue in various Canadian > 
provinces. In practically every instance the people have 
stood by prohibition, a fact that will give the liquor people 
some little difficulty when they try to square it with state- 
ments, made in the United States, that had the prohibi- 
tion amendment been put to the voters instead of the 
legislatures it‘never would have been attached to the Con- 
stitution. Even in British Columbia, where prohibition 
is to be succeeded by government control, it is asserted 
that a large proportion of the voters misunderstood the 
issue and indorsed “government.control” in the belief\that 
it not only meant a continuance of wartime prohibition, 
but also: added restrictions. 


PERHAPS the advice of the Massachusetts Election 
Commissioner is not altogether beside the point, when he 
tells women voters who intend visiting the polls next 
Tuesday~to leave their sample ballots at home. He has 
had much experience with the ways of voters, even w omen 
voters, and when he says that this is the surest way to 
avoid invalidating one’s vote by the inadvertent use of a 
sample ballot instead of the one provided officially at the 
polls, the voters can probably afford to make a note to 
that effect 


